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was abandoned in this fearful extremity, and none of the 
keepers enquired whether I was alive or dead. Some of 
my neighbours spoke to me, but I was unable to answer 
them; they concluded I was dead, and called out for 
assistance; the keepers hurried to the spot, and found 
me expiring. The surgeon ordered me to be placed on 
a litter, and carried to the infirmary of St. Roch. It is 
impossible to describe the dirt and filth of this establish- 
ment, and the cruel treatment of the unfortunate inmates. 
It is not to cure them, but to abridge their sufferings, 
they are sent there. In this infernal lazar-house, the 
sick are huddled in a crowd, without regard to the infec- 
tious nature of their complaints: the mattresses are laid 
one across the other, and the patients are thrown on them 
indiscriminately,—one on the right expiring—on the left, 
another is already dead; whilst the eyes of the survivor 
wander over the charnel-house that surrounds him.* 

The servants of the infirmary are selected, by the eco- 
nomical governors of Bicétre, from among the miscreants 
escaped from the gibbet.and the wheel, an extensive 
number of whom are at their disposal, and who gladly 
exchange their imprisonment for the duty of attending 
on the sick. There is little care or compassion to be 
expected from such beings as these. ‘T'wo are allotted 
to each department of the hospital. They receive, for 
remuneration, a double allowance of bread and meat, 
and, by way of perquisite, all they can contrive to filch 
from the patients, which amounts to every thing they 
possess. I had only an old pocket-handkerchief and a 
snuff-box: they could rob me of nothing else, but my 
treatment was proportioned to my poverty—for their bar- 
barity increases or diminishes, according to what they 
can pillage from the helpless wretch committed to their 
care: they never extend their charity so far as to make 
his bed, and during six entire months I never saw one 
of them assist a patient in that indispensable office. My 
attendants, indignant at the meagre spoil I afforded 
them, revenged themselves by sclectivg for me the foulest 
sheets, and placed me between two of the Worst scorbutic 
subjects. Both were cripples, deprived of the use of their 
limbs, and most atrocious vagabonds into the bargain. 
One of them, named Langlet, had been sentenced to per- 
petual banishment, but he chose to remain in Paris, and 
sold himself for eighteen francs to an exempt of police, 
who carried him to the Bicétre. This circumstance may 
appear incredible, but I can prove its authenticity. 

What a crowd of heart-rending ideas hurried through 
my mind, during the first night of my becoming an in- 
mate of this loathsome receptacle! My only hope was, 
that death at last would terminate my woes, but he ap- 
proached with lingering steps, and once more deceived 
my expectations. 

The circumstance that made the deepest impression 
on me was, the abandoned wickedness of the superin- 
tendent of the hospital: his name was d’Hautain. This 
man had a regular salary of fifty crowns per annum. He 
robbed the prisoners of every thing that, by accident, 
could have escaped the search of the attendants; he em- 
bezzled the wood allowed for the fires of the common 
halls, and deprived them even of their bread. A loaf of 
four pounds weight was allotted, every day, for four of 
the sick. D’Hautain divided it into five portions, of 
which he appropriated one to himself; so that, out of a 
hundred pounds of bread, daily distributed in each ward, 
he kept back twenty. Great crimes may be readily ac- 


roguery. 

Such, then, was the condition to which my pitiless 
oppressors had finally reduced me: they had heaped 
upon my head every successive misery which human 
nature could endure, and had exhausted their utmost 
malice. Surely I have acquired a precious right to the 
vengeance I meditate, which will be as terrible as it is 
just. It is time the world should see, in their true fea- 
tures, the false idols they so long have worshipped; let 
me hasten to tear away the veil that has bid them, and 
expose the endless register of their enormitics. But why 
need J step beyond the history of my own misfortunes ? 
Are they not sufficient to devote these monsters in the 
human form to the execration of their fellow-creatures 





_ * Latude’s account of this hospital is more circumstan- 
tial in its details, but we have condensed them, to avoid 
offending too much the delicacy of English readers. 


pecting the hour of vengeance. 


ticipations have been more than realised. 
yet to speak of despotism and cruelty, and must check 
the transports which would lead me from my subject. 


credible that I could survive, and the surgeon himself 
expressed his wonder, when on each successive day | 
still exhibited signs of existence. 


my bed, and the plasters and dressings were removed. 
I thought I was completely crippled. 
the scorbutic humours had so violently affected my 
nerves, that the tendons of my hams were contracted: | 
tried to stand upright, but found it impossible: by the 
aid of crutches, I was able in some degree to support my- 
self. When I wished to put on my clothes, I found my 
breeches were missing : the keepers, doubtless, had made 
counted for, but it is difficult to understand this paltry | away with them. They stripped off a pair of drawers from 
the body of a patient who had just expired, and forced 
me to put them on. 
my bed on my crutches; this exercise dissipated the acrid 
humours in my legs, and by degrees I became able to 
walk, and hold myself upright. I then implored vehe- 
mently to be removed from the infirmary. 
to be taken back to my cell; but my astonishment was 
great, when 1 found myself placed in a tolerable apart- 
ment, clean and well aired, from which I had a view of 
the country and the principal court. 
or compassion of my keepers that obtained for me this 
unexpected change ? 


that I escaped from the loathsome society to which I had 
been so long condemned, and could again see and con- 
verse with the respectable portion of the prisoners. 
soon became intimate, and interchanged mutual services. 


and the punishment of the laws?) What crimes can ex- 
ceed those of which I have been the unresisting victim ? 
Let it be remembered that, for thirty-five years, every 
faculty of my mind and body has been alternately con 


the most depraved hearts has worn itself out in studying 
to increase my agonies. 
crime and misery, can furnish no instance of such a long 
and cruel persecution ; the sufferings of Job himself can 
scarcely be placed in comparison. But he was an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Creator, who had endowed him 
with the faculty of supporting his misfortunes with cou- 
rage, to impress more forcibly the lesson which his story 
is intended to inculcate. 
And what after all was the crime I had committed ? 
At the age of twenty-three years, led away by a ridicu- 
lous ambition, I had offended the Marchioness de Pom- 
padour. At forty, after having exhausted seventeen 
years in tears and captivity, cruelly persecuted and vili- 
fied by M. de Sartine, | addressed that minister with the 
indignation of conscious innocence. Many persons have 
designated as cowardice the constancy and patience with 
which I have supported my misfortunes. I could say 
much in reply, but I shall confine myself to a few words, 
I was accused and vilified; my relations, my friends, my 
acquaintances, were all disposed to deem me guilty. 
Ought I to have justified their suspicions by yielding to 
my destiny, and dying without confounding my enemies? 
Ought I not rather to live for vengeance, and survive my 
punishment? The hope of finally triumphing over my 
persecutors, the secret expectation of beholding them, at 
last, condemned to expiate their long series of enormity, 
this thought alone sustained my courage, and enabled me 
to outlive privations and tortures, the twentieth part of 
which, in ordinary cases, would have destroyed the firm- 
est mind and broken down the strongest constitution. 
On entering Bicétre, I had assumed the name of Jedor, 
in allusion to a dog, the figure of which I had seen on 
the gates of a citadel, with a bone between his paws, and 
the following motto underneath: “ I gnaw my bone, ex- 
pecting the day when I may bite him wo has bitten me.” 
This name continually reminded me of my situation, 
and as often as I heard it repeated, I felt that I was ex- 
I entertained, in secret, 
an indescribable impression that the audacious license of 
the ministers of government would force the nation at 
last to shake off their chains, and rise against their op- 
pressors in the majesty of renovated strength. My an- 
But I have 


My readers left me extended on a miserable pallet, 
with infection and death on every side; it is scarcely 


At the end of five 
months, for the first time they attempted to raise me from 


The severity of 


For several weeks, I hobbled round 


I expected 


Was itthe contempt 
But the most valuable advantage of my transfer was, 


We 


I wrote letters for some, and composed petitions for 
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verted into an instrument of torture ; the ingenuity of 


History, with all its annals of 


others ; and, in return, when they received supplies from 
their friends, they divided them with me. Sometimes 
they gave me snuff, and occasionally meat and bread of 
a better quality than our ordinary allowance. The con- 
trast of these indulgences was too great to be lasting, 
and I had not yet completely drained the bitter cup of 
my misfortunes. 

Every day, Bicétre is visited by many people who come 
to see the establishment; the greater number are led 
there by curiosity, but some few are influenced by charity 
and compassion. ‘They speak to the prisoners with kind- 
ness, and relieve their wants; when any among them 
happen to be of rank, or to possess interest, they receive 
memorials, and in more than one instance have obtained 
the liberation of the petitioner. I determined to try this 
experiment, and keeping my petition in readiness, watch- 
ed for a visiter whose appearance might indicate the will 
and the power to serve me. I thought I had fully suc- 
eceded, when I selected a young lady, who was announced 
as a princess of the house of Bouillon, and who was at- 
tended by the officers of the establishment with ever 
mark of profound respect. I observed many of the pri- 
soners throw their petitions towards her, as she passed 
their windows. I followed their example, and mine fell 
close to her feet. Unfortunately, M. Leleu, comptroller 
of the prison, saw it, picked it up, and put it in his pocket. 
It was a crime in me to utter a complaint; my memorial 
contained nothing but a detail of my miserable situation, 
I accused, I named no one, but it was enough to petition, 
and | was treated as a mutineer. ‘Two days afterwards, 
a sergeant and four soldiers conducted me to a dungeon, 
even more desolate than any | had hitherto inhabited. I 
was now become once more a prey to all the horrors 
from which, for several weeks, I had in some measure 
escaped. I was again surrounded by miscreants, and 
doomed to listen to their blasphemous and disgusting 
ejaculations. I would fain have endeavoured to divert 
my mind by writing, but I was without a farthing to 
purchase a sheet of paper, to procure which, with a pen 
and ink, I sold my black bread, and was again reduced 
to dispute with the pigs of la Voiron, the crusts which 
were swept up from the galleries. 

A short time after this, a fortunate event produced a 
slight amelioration in the lot of the prisoners, and afforded 
me a presage of future happiness. Madame Necker came 
to the Bicétre. This distinguished lady is not indebted 
either to her rank or her name for the universal homage 
rendered freely to her virtues alone; the blessings of the 
wretched accompany her steps, and may well console 
her for the vain attacks of envy and malice. It was not 
curiosity, but compassion, that induced her to visit us: 
she was unable to relieve all our necessities, but she en. 
deavoured to remove the most intolerable. Being informed 
by the prisoners that the small quantity of bread allowed 
them was inadequate to their support, she immediately 
bestowed a donation sufficient to add one quarter to the 
daily proportion of each. It was through her generous 
sensibility, that the cries of famine ceased to be heard 
within the walls of the Bicétre. ‘To this venerable pro- 
tectress 1 owe my liberty and my life; I shall relate, in 
due course, her inestimable services, and the respectful 
gratitude with which they have inspired me: I may 
justly feel proud of having been distinguished by her 
kindness. From the moment of her visit, ny heart be- 
gan once more to throb with hope; at last, my evil des. 
tiny appeared to relax its persecutions, but a few parting 
blows reminded me that my present misery was more 
acute than my anticipations of future peace. I was still 
enduring a physical torture which I had experienced 
before, although never to so cruel and dangerous an ex- 
tent. After having triumphed over so many disasters, 
and vanquished so many enemies by my unshaken con- 
stancy, I was on the point of yielding to the intolerable 
pain oceasioned by the vermin which infested my person. 
My dungeon was totally dark, my eye-sight was nearly 
extinguished, and I tried in vain to deliver myself from 
the myriads of these noxious animals that assailed me at 
once; the dreadful irritation made me tear my flesh 
with my teeth and nails, until my whole body became 
covered with pleers; insects generated in the wounds, 
and literally devoured me alive. It was impossible to 
sleep, I was driven mad with agony, my eufferings were 
drawing toa close, and death in its most horrid shape 


awaited me. 
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Whilst I lay in this deplorable condition, praying for 
the moment of my dissolution, about six o’clock in the 
evening of the 15th September, 1784, I heard myself 
loudly called by all my neighbouring comrades. “ Father 
Jedor!” they cried out, using the affectionate title they 
had given me, “here is M. Le President de Gourgue in 
the royal court—excellent, glorious news!” I feebly 
asked them to explain, on which they informed me that 
this humane and just magistrate sometimes came to visit 
the prisons, on which occasions he always liberated some 
of the prisoners. ‘They offered to bring him to my cell; 
he heard them, and, yielding to their solicitations, came 
to the wicket, through which a few rays of light were 
able to penctrate. He spoke to me with kindness, and 
encouraged ine by many questions to relate my misfor- 
tunes: I answered with the confidence of innocence, but 
I saw that his suspicions were not easily removed. The 
extremity of the punishment I had undergone, and the 
audacity of my enemies, had always been their ground 
of defence. It was difficult to believe that men could be 
found capable of such persevering, such gratuitous bar- 
barity—an excusable, but a fatal mode of reasoning, 
which, while it martyred the innocent, secured the im- 
punity of their guilty persecutors. 

The President de Gourgue listened to me with attention 
and interest, and, when I had finished my melancholy 
recital, said, * No one, but a being totally without a heart, 
could sce you in this horrible place without feeling pity. 
Thirty-two years! It is indeed an awful period of capti- 
vity, but, if the tribunals have the power of doing justice, 
you shall not languish much longer in a dungeon: the 
worst part of the business is, that you are confined under 
a lettre de cachet. Yet Ido not despair of serving you 
effectually. Forward a memorial to me, containing an 
exact detail of all you have undergone: be carcful not to 
exceed the truth, for your cause is lost if you deceive me. 
Rely on my zealous exertions; your misfortunes are too 
heavy for them to escape my memory: farewell.” He 
then turned to an official clerk who accompanied him, 
and said to him, “ When this prisoner has prepared his 
memorial, let it be transmitted to me immediately.” 

The weakness of my sight, and the obscurity of my 
ecll, prevented me from distinguishing the features of M. 
Gourgue, and from observing the expression of his coun- 
tenance; but, as soon as he was gone, one of the guards 
in attendance, who felt some compassion for me, ran b ick 
to communicate to me his own remarks. “ Sir,” said 
he, “I saw M. Gourgue shed tears while you were nar- 
rating your sufferings ; you may rest assured he will not 
abandon you!” JI had then received the most touching 
tribute of compassion from this virtuous magistrate. 
The reficction passed like balm into my lacerated heart, 
my own tears fell in torrents, and, for the first time dur- 
ing many years, I passed a tranquil night. 

I lost not a moment in preparing my memorial. For 
nine successive days I sold my bread, to procure the 
writing-paper: notwithstanding the positive orders given 
by M. Gourgue, that J should be supplied with all the 
requisite materials, every thing Lasked for was stubborn- 
ly refused. I applied my utmost faculties to the com- 
pletion of my work, and poured out my soul with confi- 
dence into the bosom of this good and powerful protector. 
I omitted nothing, however trifling, but T related all 
without bitterness, and at the same time without reserve. 
I was very careful not to let the memorial be seen by 
any of the officers of the Bicétre: they would have read 
it; and J already knew, by fatal experience, in what light 
the complaints of a prisoner were regarded. ‘To escape 
this additional misfortune, I sold a shirt and a pair of 
silk stockings, which I had carefully preserved for the 
Jong-looked-for day of my deliverance: with the money, 
i engaged the services of the same messenger who had 
formerly delivered some letters for me. I know not 
whether this man was drunk, or if my good genius di- 
rected the accident, but he dropped the packct and lost it 
in the streets of Paris. I have longed ardently to arrive 
at this epoch of my history. Every time I recur to it 
my woes disappear, my griefs diminish, and I look back 
almost with complacency on my preceding miseries, 
which led to such a termination. Hitherto, I have ex- 
cited only the horror and compassion of my readers, but 
the succeeding events of my life will draw largely on 
their adiniration. 

A young female found the packet; the envelope had 
been torn by the wet, and the seal had given way. She 
looked for the signature, and read as follows :—“ Masers 
pE Latupk,a prisoner during thirty-two years at the Bas- 
lille, at Vincennes, and at the Bicétre, where he is con- 
Jined, on bread and water, ina dungeon ten feet under 
ground.” She immediately repaired home, and read 


of my misfortunes; she then took a copy of the memo- 
rial, and forwarded the original to its address. Her 
gentle nature was equally impressed with pity and indig- 
nation, but she had a clear and powerful intellect, and 
subdued the first impulses of feeling: in the course of 
six months she formed her plan, possessed herself of all 
the necessary information, met and overcame a thousand 
obstacles, and prepared every thing for the final accom- 
plishment of her object. 

Being thoroughly convinced of my innocence, she 
resolved to attempt my liberation: she succeeded, after 
occupying three years in unparalleled efforts and unwea- 
ried perseverance. Every feeling heart will be deeply 
moved at the recital of the means she employed and the 
difficulties she surmounted. Without relations, friends, 
fortune, or assistance, she undertook every thing, and 
shrank from no danger and no fatigue. She penetrated 
to the levees of the ministers, and torecd her way to the 
presence of the great; she spoke with the natural elo- 
quence of truth, and falsehood fled before her words. 
They excited her hopes and extinguished them, received 
her with kindness and repulsed her rudely : she reiterated 
her petitions, and returned a hundred times to the attack, 
emboldened by defeat itself. The friends her virtues had 
created trembled for her liberty, even for her life. She 
resisted all their entreaties, disregarded their remon- 
strances, and continued to plead the cause of humanity. 
When seven months pregnant, she went on foot to Ver- 
sailles, in the midst of winter; she returned home, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and worn out by disappointment ; 
she worked more than half the night to obtain subsistence 
for the following day, and then repaired again to Ver- 
suilles. At the expiration of eighteen months she visited 
me in my dungeon, and communicated her efforts and 
her hopes. For the first time I saw my generous pro- 
tectress ; I became acquainted with her exertions, and I 
poured forth my gratitude in her presence. She redoubled 
her anxiety, and resolved to brave every thing. Often, 
on the same day, she has gone to Montmartre to visit 
her infant, which was placed there at nurse, and then 
came to the Bicétre to console me and inform me of her 
progress. At last, after three years, she triumphed, and 
procured my liberty! But such a hasty summary of 
actions like these is equally unjust and ungrateful. My 
readers will readily pardon me for entering into more 
minute details, and every honest heart will respond with 
sympathy and admiration. 

Madame Legros—(whose name, for the honour of hu- 
manity, I ought t6 repeat at least as often as those of M. 
de Sartine and M. Le Noir, —Madame Legros carried 
on business as a mercer, and, as I have stated, picked up 
accidentally and read the memorial I had addressed to 
the President de Gourgue. Until that moment, she was 
ignorant of my existence. Her husband participated in 
her feclings, and both resolved to use their utmost endea- 
vours to procure my liberty. Their course appeared 
sufficiently plain: they took a copy of the memorial, 
and, on the following day, M. Legros carried the original 
to the residence of the president; he insisted on deliver- 
ing it into his own hands; he was admitted, and handed 
it to M. Gourgue, who told him that he had seen the 
unfortunate being who demanded justice at his hands, 
and had been strongly affected by his story; that, with- 
out waiting for the memorial, he had already taken steps 
in his favour, but had learned, with surprise and disap- 
pointinent, that he was a confirmed lunatic, subject to 
periodical fits of madness, which thirty-two years of 
confinement had been unable to cure, and which rendered 
him extremely dangerous: that, in fact, he could do no 
more than pity him and lament his fate. 

Legros returned home, and told his wife tnat the pre- 
sident advised them to give up the vain attempt of under- 
taking a hopeless case. She was shaken, and hesitated, 
but, on reflection, became convinced that I was nota 
lunatic, and that the charge was an invention of my 
persecutors. She read my memorial over again. It was 
temperate, and carried on ina regular series. I spoke 
of my enemies with the boldness of conscious innocence 
unjustly oppressed, but she could discover no traces of 
disordered reason or incoherent madness. All was con- 
sistent and suitable to my situation. Her clear, decisive 
intellect enabled her to sce the truth at once, and to 
escape the error into which the President de Gourgue, 
and other equally just and benevolent magistrates, had 
suffered themselves to be betrayed. These men would 
have regarded my deliverance as among the brightest 
actions of their lives; and yet, with ample knowledge of 
mankind, and full experience of their crimes, they suf- 
fered their easy disposition to be imposed on by audacity 
and imposture. Madame Legros was forcibly impressed 





through, with intense anxiety, the circumstantial detail 


by the simple and obvious fact, that my enemies accused 





me of no crime. They said I was a dangerous madman 
—ifso, I must have become one in prison. Why had I 
been confined, and why imprisoned so long? I, in my 
turn, accused my persecutors of unfounded tyranny. 
They could produce against me neither charge, evidence, 
nor sentence; but I could oppose to them their conduct, 
and their unremitting cruelty, which alone was sufficient 
to convict them. 

These reflections led her to the fact. It was clear 
that my enemics had punished me unjustly, and that 
they were resolved to stifle my complaints—lest, by a 
word, I should in my turn destroy them. If they ac. 
cused me of specific crimes, they would be obliged to 
produce some proof; but, by designating me as a mad. 
man, they disarmed the remonstrances of my friends, 
and paralysed their efforts. I was a burden on the face 
of nature, and it was absolutely necessary I should re- 
main in bondage. But, if my loss of reason was my 
only offence, why was I not suffered to remain at Cha- 
renton, which establishment is exclusively devoted to the 
reception of lunatics? Why removed to the Bicétre, 
where I underwent the punishment and the privations of 
a criminal? The inconsistency of my persecutors de- 
stroyed their own assertions. My courageous advocate 
easily inspired her husband with her own conviction: 
she resolved to persevere, and made a solemn vow to save 
me or perish in the attempt. A friend of her husband* 
offered to participate in the danger of the enterprise ; and 
her husband himself not only suffered her to devote her 
time and sacrifice her interest, during three years, to the 
cause of an unknown stranger, but seconded her efforts 
with equal zeal and perseverance. 

Madame Legros was perfectly aware how important it 
was to conceal her first operations under the most impe- 
netrable veil. If the suspicions of my enemies were 
alarmed, they would be more able to counteract her 
plans; and, above all, she wished to be thoroughly con- 
vinced that I really merited the active compassion with 
which my story had inspired ker,, She came first to the 
Bicétre, under the pretext of purchasing some of the toys, 
made of straw, which the prisoners are allowed to sell. 
She enquired for ine by the name of De Latude, but they 
only knew me by that of Jedor, which I had not men- 
tioned in my memorial to M. de Gourgue. She described 
me as well as she could, and one of the prisoners then 
recognised m@ for the individual with whom the chaplain 
of the prison, M. Brindejon, sometimes conversed. ‘This 
clergyman was at that time in Paris, and Madame Le- 
gros was obliged to wait till the following day before she 
could obtain an interview with him. She returned to 
Paris, and on the day after came again to the Bicétre. 
She found the Abbé Brindejon, and had a long conversa- 
tion with him; he satisfied her that I was no lunatic, 
but an innocent man, most unjustly oppressed. She 
endeavoured to excite him to join her in her friendly 
offices; he declined this, saying, that he was too well 
convinced of the utter hopelessness of the attempt, but 
gave her a written certificate attesting the truth of what 
he had stated. 

The Abbé Brindejon had in fact frequently visited me ; 
I had been recommended to his notice by his predeccs- 
sor, M. Abbé Legal, who resided at Issy, near Paris. 
This worthy ecclesiastic, while vicar of the Bicétre, had 
distinguished me from among the other prisoners by 
superior attention; the daily sight of misery had aot 
hardened his heart; he often thought of me, and fre- 
quently desired the Abbé Brindejon to supply me, on his 
account, with white bread and wine, and sometimes with 
money. 
[ had been enabled to survive so many privations. My 
gratitude is ardent and honest, and I rejoice in thus pub- 
licly declaring it. 

Madame Legros was not satisfied with the information 
she received at the Bicétre alone; she consulted the pub- 
lic registers of imprisonment,t to ascertain the cause and 
exact period of my captivity, where she found only the 
following entry :—Masers de Latude, arrested the 15th of 
July, 1777, and conducted to ihe Bicétre on the 1st of 
August in the same year. Being thus prepared, and 
satisfied of my innocence, she commenced her proceed- 
ings accordingly. 

The first wish of Madame Legros was to open a com- 





* M. Girard, who deserves to be mentioned in the same 
page with M. and Madame Legros. He was equally 
without fortune, and wished to obtain the situation of a 
door-keeper in the National Assembly. ‘There was no 
vacancy ; but on mentioning his name, and detailing his 
conduct, a supernumerary situation was immediately 
created for him. 

+ L’Ecrou. 
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munication with me, to acquaint me with her plans, her 


hopes, and her intentions ; but even this preliminary step 
was attended with great difficulty. She came frequently 
to the Bicétre, and always under the pretext of seeing 
the establishment, or buying the various toys or baskets 
made by the prisoners: she succeeded at last, through 
the persuasive medium of three louis, in bribing one of: 
the guards to deliver a letter to me, to which he promised 
to bring an answer within two days. ‘This compact was 
made ina small inn near the Bicétre. She penned a 
hasty epistle, in which she described the accidental man- 
ner In which she had found my memorial, the impression 
she had adopted of my innocence, and the steps she had 
taken in consequence; and, with the feeling which such 
disinterested virtue alone could inspire, requested my 
confidence in return, and permission to sacrifice herself 
in an effort to save me. “I know,” said she in this let- 
ter, “the extremities to which you have been reduced to 
satisfy the pangs of hunger; hencefurward such priva- 
tions shall cease: I entreat you to receive, as a loan, the 
louis d’or which I have enclosed.” Not satisfied with 
alleviating my misery, she was studious even not to 
offend my delicacy. I bathed the letter with my tears, 
and, when I had read it, I threw myself on my knees, to 
adore the beneficent Power who had truly created this 
amiable woman in his own image, and endowed her 
with his own attributes. 

I employed the whole of the next day in writing my 
answer. [ shall not affect a false and hypocritical diffi- 
dence, but will candidly avow that I wrote from the 
dictates of my heart, which prompted me to exhort my 
generous protectress against the dangers which she was 
about to expose herself to. I explained to her the cha- 
racter of my enemies, their power, and their unrelenting 
animosity. She had not mentioned to me either her 
name or station, and I knew not who she was, or whether 
she was in a condition to set them at defiance. “ Aban- 
don me to my fate,” said I, “ rather than expose yourself; 
and remember that you are endeavouring to serve one 
who ¢an never have it in his power to thank you, but by 
his gratitude and his tears.” 

Monsieur and Madame Legros were touched by my 
frankness, and, in a second letter, my benefactress ex- 
pressed herself so warmly on that point, that, if possible, 
it increased the respect and veneration with which I 
regarded her. She sent me also a powder and ointment, 
which completely delivered me from the loathsome ver- 
min by which I had been so cruelly devoured. On the 
first night I received considerable relief; I was enabled 
to sleep, and in less than four days the torment ceased 
entirely. In the mean time, M. Legros prepared several 
copies of a memorial founded upon the information I had 
furnished him with, and his wife endeavoured to enlist 
in the cause some powerful protectors in opposition to 
our enemies. The names I am about to cite are well 
known, and the facts connected with them are equally 
notorious. 

Madame Legros, having ascertained that the Viscount 
de la Tour du Pin was intimate with M. Le Noir, called 
upon him, and was fortunate enough to interest him in 
my favour. She left a memorial in his hands, and ob- 
tained from him a promise that he would intercede with 
the minister of police. He kept his word, but M. Le 
Noir unvhesitatingly asserted that I was not at the 
Bicétre, but confined as a lunatic at Charenton. My 
protectress saw that imposture was the constant weapon 
of my adversaries, and she armed herself with truth 
to oppose them. She saw with great satisfaction that 
M. Le Noir accused me of no crime; I was innocent, 
and the power of my enemies, in her estimation, was 
trifling in the comparison. She proved to M. de la ‘Tour 
du Pin that his friend had imposed on him ; he yielded 
to her vehemence, and remonstrated again with the 
minister. M. Le Noir, beaten from his ortginal ground, 
sheltered himself under the assertion that I was detained 
with such rigour by the express orders of the king; 
that he had no voice in the matter, and dared not dis- 
pute the commands of his sovereign. M. de la Tour du 
Pin, on this second repulse, urgently pressed Madame 
Legros to abandon efforts which, without assisting her 
protegé, would inevitably bring ruin on herself. 

But these obstacles only served to reinforce her cou- 
rage: she turned her attention to other quarters, where 
she might encounter less hesitation and more warmth. 
Every body extolled the high qualities of Madame de 
Lamoignon, wife of the last keeper of the scals of that 
name. I shall also have to speak of her husband, and I 
shall confine myself to his conduct towards me. It 
would be irrelevant to the subject of these Memoirs to 
advert to the former minister of 1786. Madame Legros 


Lamoignon without being able to obtain an audience. 
She persevered however, and at length, having found her 
way to the anti-chamber, demanded boldly a moment’s 
interview, upon objects of the very first importance. 
Madame de Lamoignon returned for answer, that she 
never received any person she was unacquainted with, 
and that the applicant might address her by letter. She 
was careful of doing this, as the necessity of signing 
the letter would expose her name and residence, which 
she had determined to conceal from the utmost vigilance 
of my enemies. She instructed me to write two letters 
myself, one to M. de Lamoignon and the other to his 
wife, to which she added two memorials, and concluded 
by requesting an audience for my confessor. The Abbé 
Brindejon, whom I have already mentioned, had pre- 
viuusly given her a promise, that, if called upon, he 
would come forward and bear testimony to my sanity 
and uniform good conduct at the Bicétre, founded on his 
own observation. 

The abbé certainly fulfilled his promise, but it is an 
unfortunate necessity for him which obliges me to place 
his name by the side of that of Madame Legros. She 
repeatedly called upon him, to prepare him for the in- 
terview to which she hoped he would be summoned, and 
her joy was unbounded, when on one of these visits, a 
few days after she had transmitted my letters and memo- 
rials to the Hotel de Lamoignon, she saw a servant from 
that establishment arrive, and summon the abbé to the 
wished-for conference. She implored him to recollect 
the most minute circumstances which might operate in 
my favour, and, returning to Paris with him, occupied 
the whole of the journey in endeavouring to rouse his 
zeal and excite his interest. He promised every thing, 
and she left him full of hope and confidence. 

On the same evening she hastened back to his resi- 
dence. He told her, coldly, that M. de Lamoignon had 
received him with great kindness, but that he had asked 
him a number of questions concerning me, which he 
was totally unable to answer. She was struck dumb 
with astonishment and indignation, but she thanked him 
nevertheless, and even expressed her gratitude—a pain- 
ful effort for a noble and ardent disposition, but a sacri- 
fice she was compelled to make at every step, in com- 
pliance with the lukewarm spirits she was doomed to 
humour, and who, while they possessed the desire of 
doing good, wanted the energy to pursue their object. 
She had now no resource but to see M. de Lamoignon 
himself, and the only way of accomplishing this was by 
instructing me to demand the interview for her. She 
contrived to send me the substance of a letter I was to 
write, and which she thought would touch him to the 
soul. The plan succeeded; she took the letter, and told 
the porter who received it to say to his master that shc 
waited for the answer. She was introduced, and M. de 
Lamoignon, visibly affected by her disinterested anxiety, 
promised to assist her views, but at the same time frank- 
ly owned that he almost despaired of success. He saw 
M. Le Noir several times on the subject; he referred 
him to the minister, and the minister referred him back 
again to the lieutenant of police ; this game was carried 
on for nine months. M. Amelot, the minister, declared 
that he saw no obstacles to my liberation, but the con- 
tinual efforts of M. Le Noir. 

Thanks to the generous care of my benevolent friend, 
I was no longer reduced to the necessity of selling my 
wretched pittance of coarse bread, to purchase the paper 
which these letters and memorials rendered necessary. 
Madame Legros acquainted me with the favourable dis- 
position of the minister, and dictated to me the form of 
a fresh memorial, which she thought would still further 
excite his interest. My indignation almost overcomes 
me, when [ state that this memorial remained unnoticed, 
and that, from that moment, all those who had appeared 
to feel for me, at once abandoned Madame Legros: she 
then addressed herself by turns to above two hundred 
persons, who either by their rank or situation possessed 
the means of assisting her, and from all she received 
either cold repulses or empty promises. Her funds were 
exhausted in bribing my jailers; her friends incessantly 
urged her to consult her own safety by abandoning me 
to my fate; her health was impaired by her exertions, 
and her family and affairs entirely neglected ; yet still 
this generous woman persevered in her object, and re- 
mained equally proof against remonstrarce and disap- 
pointment. 

She happened to hear that one of the ladies of the 
chamber to Madame,* named Duchesne, possessed an 

* Note by the translator.—The brother of the King of 
France bore the title of Monsieur, and his consort that of 
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unbounded influence over that Prineess, which she never 
exercised but for purposes of charity and benevolence. 
She made many ineflectual attempts to see her at Ver- 
sailles, and also at Santeny, a country residence about 
seven leagues from Paris. At last she succeeded, but on 
the way she fell, and sprained her foct so violently, that 
she could scarcely proceed. Madame Duchesne, re- 
ceived her with atfability, and appeared to sympathise in 
my misfortunes; but she hesitated to mention the affair 
to the princess, fearful of opposing two powerful min- 
isters. Madame Legros and her husband persevered, 
and at length prevailed on her to reccive a memorial, and 
to promise her urgent intercession. My benefactress, 
vho had been hitherto sustained by her generous energy, 
now yielded to the pain of the injury she had received, 
and, when she returned home, was confined to the bed 
for six entire weeks. 

As soon as she recovered, she repaired once more to 
Versailles, and was again admitted to the presence of 
Madame Duchesne, who informed her that, on the day 
after she had reecived the memorial, while she was read- 
ing it, a priest named the Abbé Chaussart, preceptor of 
the Queen’s Pages, entered her apartment, and took the 
paper from her hands, at the same time affirming that 
Latude was a-lunatic, whose cause it was impossible to 
espouse without running the utmost personal risk. 
|Madame Duchesne was humane and compassionate ; 
|she pitied me, but feared to interfere further, and dis- 
jmissed Madame Legros almost in a state of despair. 

My zealous protector had continued with unremitting 
perseverance her efforts in my favour, for the space of 
eighteen months, during which time she had never seen 
the unhappy object of her solicitude. She was most 
anxious to bchold me, and at last discovered a method of 
surmounting the difficulties which opposed her wish. 
Sie ascertained that the good Abbé Legal, my former 
friend, could easily cbtain permission to visit the prison- 
ers at the Bicétre. She immediately called upon him, 
and communicated her object. He was equally solicit- 
ous, and they arranged a day on which he requested an 
order to be admitted to speak with me. ‘The order was 
granted, but for himself alone, and my attached protect- 
ress could only gratify herself by seeing me cross the 
court, as they conducted me to the abbe, who was usher- 
ed into the hall by himself. She acquainted me by letter 
with these particulars, and informed me that I should 
know her, as I passed, by a branch of box which she 
should carry in her hand. She cautioned me at the 
same time to suppress all emotion, and not to betray to 
the observers the mutual intelligence of our souls. 

The anticipated hour arrived; two keepers, armed 
with huge clubs, opened the wicket of my cell, and 
ordered me to follow them. My feclings overpowered 
the feeble remains of my strength, my knees trembled, 
and I could scarcely drag myself along, supported by 
my attendant guards. And what was the situation of 
my friend, my more than mother? Pale and breathless 
with anxiety, she awaited my approach; she saw me, 
and averted her eyes with involuntary horror. She 
beheld a loathsome spectre, with haggard eyes, wrinkled 
features, livid lips, and a long neglected beard, which 
nearly concealed his face and descended to his waist ; 
she saw me tottering with palsicd steps, and scantily 
covered with foul and wretched tatters. I arrived near 
the spot where she was standing; at first my feeble 
sight, dazzled by the unwonted brillianey of day-light, 
refused to aid my wishes, and I was unable to dis- 
tinguish her, but my heart socn guided my imperfect 
organs ; I saw, I flew towards her, I found myself press- 
ed in her arms, and our tears mingled copiously together. 
It is vain to attempt a description of this extatic moment, 
which ulmost balanced the amount of my sufferings 
during thirty-four years of despair and persecution. 

I was compelled to tear myself from my generous 
friend, to enter the hall where the Abbé Legal expected 
me: she waited the moment of my return; ugain I 
found myself in her arms, we wept in concert, and the 
humanity of my guards even allowed me the opportunity 
of a few minutes’ conversation. 

An event occurred soon after this, which reanimated 
our hopes. The first dauphin was born oh the 22d of 
October 1781. It had always been the custom, on similar 
oceasions, to liberate a host of state prisoners, and this 
indulgence even extended to the criminals. Madame 
Legros hastened to transmit to me a copy of the letters 
patent which established the commission, eharged to 
assist the grand almoner in the investigation of all the 





.|state prisons “in order,” as the king expressed himself, 


“to be empowered by us, according to the report trans- 
mitted, to restore to liberty all who appear eligible for 





Madame. 


our clemency.” It could scarcely be supposed that I 
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should be deemed inadmissible from such a general 
amnesty, but one circumstance occasioned us to tremble ; 
M. de Sartine was included among the number of com- 
missioners, and thus once more was constituted my 
judge. 


The commission visited the Bicétre on the 17th of 


May, 1782; the prisoners were all summoned to appear, 
and I presented myself in my turn. I was allowed to 
speak, and | pleaded my eause with eloquence rendered 
more forcible by tears. Some of my judges listened to 
me with interest, and the Cardinal de Rohan, in particu- 
lar, (at that time grand almoncr,) appeared to be affected 
by compassion. One among the number asked me 
several questions, and noted down my answers. The 
cardinal appeared to dictate something to one of his 
colleagues; I felt convinced that it had a favourable re- 
lation to myself, and I was not mistaken. I gazed on 
my judges with tranquillity ; they seemed calm and dis- 
passionate, and expressed in their countenances, not the 
horror which my wretched appearance would so natural- 
ly excite, but the pleasing emotion of preparing to re 
store an unfortunate wretch to happiness; I was on the 
point of retiring with consolation at my heart, when my 
eyes fell on M. de Sartine: I shuddered, and at once 
read my fate in the sinister wrinkles of his countenance. 
Resolved at least to discompose his plans, I addressed my- 
self to the governor of the Bicétre, M. Tristan, who was 
present, and said to him,“ I have convinced my judges 
of my innocence, and I have, in their presence, deficd 
my accusers, whoever they may be. For six years I 
have been in the dungeons of the prison under your in- 
spection, and I call upon you to say, if, during that time, 
I hive given you the slightest cause of complaint.” He 
answered at once in the negative; I made a profound 
obcisance, and retired. 

Two days after, whilst, in the solitude of my cell, I 
was calculating on the result of the conflict between my 
enemies and my judges, a secretary of the grand almo- 
ner demanded to see me, and informed that he was 
charged by the cardinal to encourage my hopes, to as- 
sure me that he would not forget my misfortunes, and 
to offer me also a supply of money. For several months 
I awaited patiently the result of all these favourable 
circumstances: einboldened by the kindness of the car- 
dinal, I ventured to write to him, and reminded him of 
his benevolent intentions. I implored at least to be re- 
moved from my dungeon, where my body was wasting 
away. The secretary who had visited me before, M. 
Carbonnier, was again despatched immediately on the 
receipt of this letter, to order that [ should be removed 
from my cell, and placed in a wholesome and convenient 
apartment. At the same time he gave me, from the 
cardinal, a fresh supply of money, and recommended 
me to wait with patience until the multiplicity of affairs 
which the commission involved would enable his emi- 
nence to dedicate his attention to my case exclusively. 
This benevolent prelate was unwilling to acquaint me 
with the difficulties he encountered, and the obstacles 
opposed to him by the insatiable hatred of my enemies. 
He even spoke to the king himself, but the monarch had 
been prepossessed by my persecutors, and forbade the 
eardinal to interfere further in my behalf. 

In the meantime, Madame Legros was not inactive ; 
apprised by me of the interest which the cardinal had 
evinced, and the kindness of the secretary, she determin- 
ed to attach herself to the latter and arrange measures 
with him. For ten months she went to the Hotel de 
Rohan several times a day, but was unable to pass 
beyond the porter’s lodge. She then tried to obtain an 
interest with the porter’s wife, who informed her that 
during the commission the prince cardinal and_ his 
secretaries were incessantly occupied, and that the most 
strict orders had been issued to prevent any one from 
interrupting them. She however pointed out to Madame 
Legros, a method of obtaining an interview with M. 
Carbonnier, in which she succeeded. This worthy man 
promised his assistance, and spoke on the subjcct to the 
cardinal, who in consequence expressed a wish to see 
Madame Legros himself. On the 15th March, 1783, she 
was admitted to his presence. He received her with 
kindness, and listened attentively to the most minute 
details of the melancholy story she came to relate; he 
told her in reply, that he had laid it down as a rule for 
his conduct not to act in any matter relative to the affairs 
of the commission without “the concurrence of those 
who were joined in office with him, but that he would 
strongly solicit them to put a period to my long captivity. 
He counselled her not to relax in her endeavours, and 
above all reeommended her to see M. Brochet de St. 
Prest, one of his coleagues and to report to him the 
result of the conference. On dismissing her from his 








presence, he gave orders that the doors of his mansion 
should at all times be open to her. 

Madame Legros lost not a moment in waiting on M. 
de St. Prest. I do not accuse this minister; like others, 
he had been misled by my enemies, and in his conversa- 
tion with my protectress, merely repeated the calumnies 
by which they had deceived him. 

In reply to her ‘assertion of my innocence, and the 
proofs she declared herself ready to produce of it, he 
continually reiterated that I was an abandoned criminal, 
a common thief, and totally undeserving of compassion 
or lenity. He concluded by saying that he would ex- 
amine her memorial, and on his return from the country 
she might call on him again. In the interval, my name 
was erased from the list of those who were under the 
consideration of the commissioners. As soon as my 
protectress heard of this new outrage, she flew to the 
feet of the cardinal to demand justice and vengeance ; 
but his credit at court was already beginning to waver, 
and this time he could only pity me and weep over my 
misfortunes. Nevertheless he still urged Madame Le- 
gros to attempt a petition to the queen, who had the 
power of ordering the commission to revise their pro- 
ceedings. Her heart is good, said he, and when she 
suffers herself to be governed by it, her impulses are all 
on the side of virtue and benevolence. 

Madame Legros had heard of the high characterand 
distinguished talents of the advocate De la Croix ; a man 
eminent at the bar, esteemed in society, and respected 
by all classes of people: she next applied to him, and 
implored his intercession ; he listened to her, applauded 
her unparalleled zeal, and at once enlisted himself in 
the generous attempt to which she had devoted her life 
and hier resources. The addition of M. de la Croix to 
the number of my protectors soon added another to the 
list, whose name alone, independent of her rank and 
titles, carried along with it a powerful charm, and the 
remembrance of whose warm and generous service, fills 
my soul with sentiments of gratitude which  lan- 
guage can but feebly express. Madame D——, the 
daughter and the wife of a minister, humane, charitable, 
and enlightened, was no sooner informed by M. de la 
Croix, that he had determined to assist Madame Legros 
in her efforts to serve me, than she requested him to 
present her to that generous woman whose ardent com. 
passion and disinterested friendship she admired and 
longed toimitate. But first of all she wished to sce me 
herself, and form her own opinion whether or not I was 
worthy of the sentiments which my protectress express- 
ed towards me. She came to Bicétre without apprising 
me of her intention, and heard my long and melan- 
choly history trom my own lips. On her return to Paris, 
she sent for Madame Legros and supplied her with 
clothes, money, and other necessaries, to alleviate my 
wretched condition, and instructed her to lose no time in 
carrying them to me. My friend, transported with joy, 
hastened to my cell and placed ten louis in my hand, 
from my Minerva, my tutelary deity as I then called her, 
and my heart has never ceased to acknowledge and re- 
iterate the name. ‘The possession of this money delight- 
ed me: I knew that for some time, Madame Legros had 
been in the greatest distress; her resources were ex- 
hausted in her efforts to serve me; she could scarcely 
raise enough to bribe the keeper who admitted her to an 
interview; her subsistence was reduced to hard bread 
and coarse meat, and she had been obliged to sell her 
most valuable ornaments and furniture. Her husband 
seconded her in all these unparalleled efforts of gene- 
rosity, and even devoted to the same object the scanty 
produce of his own labours. I implored her to accept 
trom me, even as a loan, eight of the ten louis; but she 
refused inflexibly, and would only consent that hereafter 
I should refund the expenses of our secret corre- 
spondence. 

| had now been six years at the Bicétre ; the lieute- 
nants of police, as I have stated before, were accustomed 
to hold benches of justice there, which M. Le Noir had 
reduced from three to one annually : I had vainly peti- 
tioned, on these occasions, to be admitted to his presence, 
but at last he enquired for me, and on Easter Monday I 
was brought before him. He was seated at a table sur- 
rounded by persons, to whom he wished to appear in an 
amiable light. During my interrogation, he assumed a 
trifling and affected manner, utterly ridiculous wher con- 
trasted with bis official situation, but barbarous and in- 
sulting in presence of the unhappy wretch whose judge 
he had been constituted. 

He smoothed down his lace ruffles with an air of com- 
placency, crossed his legs, and commenced the following 
dialogue. 


Le Noir. I have read all your papers, and I find them 
filled with folly and extravagance. 

Lotude. You have not read them, sir, in my presence. 

Le Noir. No ; that would be too amusing : you are in- 
capable of conducting yourself with discretion. 

Latude. I thought, sir, that every one had a right to 
be heard before he was condemned. 

Le Noir. You have escaped several times from the 
Bastille and from Vincenhes, have you not? and are not 
these the acts of a madman ? 

At this sapient remark, a burst of indignant laughter 
escaped from above thirty persons who were present, 
which for a moment discomposed the venerable dispenser 
of justice, but he soon recovered his composure, and con- 
tinued. 

Le Noir. Since you have been at the Bicétre, have 
you tried again to escape ? 

Latude. No, sir. 

Le Noir. Aha! that is because you found it a more 
difficult business. 

Latude. Not so, sir; it would have been infinitely 
more easy. I fled from Vincennes and the Bastille, be- 
cause there I was at the mercy of those who were at the 
same time my enemies, my judges, and my executioners; 
here, I have always flattered myself I was subjected to 
the laws alone. 

Le Noir. Who are your cnemies ? 

Latude. Do not insist on my naming them. 

Te Noir. 1 do insist on it. 

Tatude, Since you force me to speak, your friend, M. 
de Sartine, is the principal of them. 

Le Noir. True ; M. de Sartine is my friend, But, if I 
set you at liberty, where do you intend to go? 

Iatude. 1 am an honest and an innocent man, sir; I 
conceive I should have the right to go where I pleased. 

He then made a sign for me to retire: | repeated, 
“When, sir, will you restore me to liberty ?” 

“ IT can do nothing in the matter,” replied he “ your 
PAPERS ARE IN THE HANDS OF THE KING.” 

Infamous and audacious falsehood ! which M. Le Noir 
and his associates continually repeated, to cast the odium 
of their iniquities on the sacred person of the monarch 
himself. If M. Le Noir had transmitted to the king no- 
thing but my pupers, why was | still a prisoner and in 
chains, and what could be found among them to render 
me criminal? On the same day of his audience with me, 
he liberated from the Bicétre nearly one hundred pri- 
soncrs, the greater number of which were miscreants 
branded by the hand of justice. 

I imparted the particulars of this interview to my 
friends, who immediately resolved to adopt bold and de- 
cisive measures. M. de la Croix went directly to M. de 
Sartine, who with unblushing effrontery denied all know- 
ledge of me whatever. De la Croix upon this assumed a 
different tone, and plainly recapitulated the long serics 
of oppression I had sustained from him; he informed 
him that many persons of the first rank and consequence 
had resolved to procure my liberty, and expose the tyranny 
under which I had so long and so innocently suffered ; 
he apprised him that details containing every particular 
connected with his conduct towards me were prepared 
for publication, and that it was only by at once liberating 
me that he could purchase their suppression. He con- 
cluded by saying, that, if M. de Sartine hesitated for a 
moment to perform this act of tardy justice, my friends 
would obtain it from the commission of pardons, which 
was still sitting, in spite of his opposition and in defiance 
of his malice. De Sartine was paralysed; he turned 
pale, trembled, and had the baseness at last to stammer 
out, “ But, if this prisoner obtain his liberty, he will take 
refuge ina foreign country, and will write against me 
whatever he pleases.” M. de la Croix replied, “ You 
know little of this unfortunate man, who has been most 
basely calumniated ; he is generous and forgiving, and, if 
he owes his liberty to you, he will remember the benefit 
alone, and forget all former injuries : he is, moreover, an 
insulated being on the surface of the earth, and will be 
obliged to accept the asylum prepared for him by some 
honourable persons in Paris, who will become responsible 
for his conduct.” 

The minister, to put an end to this unpleasant inter- 
view, promised M. de la Croix, that on his return from 
the country, where he was going to pass some time, he 
would concert with M. Le Noir the means of effecting 
my liberation. The most determined disciple of Pyrrho 
will scarcely doubt that, before his departure for the 
country, De Sartine arranged with his worthy pupil and 
friend, Le Noir, the mode by which he could remain con- 
cealed behind the curtain, and leave my friends embroil- 
ed with the licutenant of police, who had more ready 
means of opposing them. The following letter, which 
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he wrote to M. de la Croix from Chevilly (and which I 
have copied from the original, now in my possession), 
will exhibit in glaring colours the duplicity of his con- 
duct. 


“ T have received, sir, at the distance of twenty-five 
leagues from Paris, the letter which you have taken the 
trouble to address to me. Before I left home, I had 
again seen M. Le Noir, on the subject of M. de Latude’s 
liberation; and I find that magistrate extremely well- 
disposed towards him, provided he can find good securities 
for his future seam I thought I had mentioned 
to you, in the course of our last conversation, that the 
individuals who proposed to become responsible for the 
prisoner might call upon M. the lieutenant general of 
police, who would communicate to them his intentions. 
I wrote also to M. de Lamoignon, to request him, at the 
proper moment, to add his solicitations to my own, and 
I have every reason to hope our combined interference 
will prove successful. In thus exerting myself for this 
unfortunate man, I have been prompted by humanity 


alone, and the same motive will induce me to repeat my limited; but we have hitherto lived without assistance, 
and we hope always to do so. 


efforts, should you deem it necessary. Receive, I beg of 

you, my best thanks for all your polite attentions, &c. 
“T have the honour to be, 

“ De Sartine.” 


cealed a snare which it was very easy to penetrate. My 


enemies were extremely solicitous to discover who were |arrested forty-three leagues from Paris : 
my protectors, and to ascertain their power and rank, in|velled by the passage-boat to Auxerre, an exempt was 
proportion to which they would cringe and fawn, or bully j despatched by post from Paris, who anticipated his ar- 
Madame Legros had dreaded this from | rival, and arrested him on leaving the boat ; he was taken 
the commencement, and every precaution had been taken |to the Bicétre, and confined in a dungeon on bread and 
to lead astray their suspicions, and prevent them from] water, without even hearing the cause of such rigorous 
acquiring the knowledge which would so materially aid | treatment. 


and denounce. 


their plans. There was now no longer any hope from || 
the commission—an open attack was the only resource 


solyed boldly to go to the hotel of the police, and demand 
an audience of the minister. 
opposed this desperate measure, and implored her to 
desist. 
will not save your protegé.” But she was immovably 
fixed in her resolution, and put it in execution accord- |t 


ingly. 


She repaired to the hotel of the police, and entered the | liberty, he will commit some mad action ; you run a great 


M. Le Noir, as soon as he perceived, |r 
The following 


hall of audience. 
approached and led her into his cabinet. 


minutes of the conversation that ensued | have copied {encounter it. 


from her own dictation. 
Le Noir. The man for whom you interest yourself so 


warmly, madam, is a lunatic, and you run a great risk {done so through M. le Viscount de la Tour du Pin, wii 


in endeavouring to procure his liberty. 8 
Madame Legios. You are mistaken, sir; he is not ajr 


lunatic, nor do I conceive I encounter any danger in| was contrary to the orders of the king. 


trying to serve an honest man. 
Le Noir. Do you know him? t 
Madame Legros. For two entire years, sir, I have en- 
deavoured to effect his deliverance. 


was satisfied of his innocence. 

Le Noir. But, madam, the proof that he is mad is, that 
he escaped from Vincennes. 

Madame Legros. Twice, certainly ; but I see no traces |s 
of madness in such an achievement. 8 

Le Noir. A prisoner should never attempt to escape. 


situation, I have no doubt you would be happy to imi- 
tate his exainple. 

Le Noir. He had no property whatever, when he was 
put in prison ? 

Ma‘lame Legros. Poverty is not a crime, sir; but his 
escape from the Bastille proves that he had resources. It | I 


is quite certain that he was not supplied, while in prison, | Amelot. 


with the linen that furnished him with fifteen hundred 
feet of rope, by means of which he effected his astonish- | c 
ing deliverance. 
may of itself prove that he is no lunatic. 

Le Noir. |t is not true that he escaped from the Bastille. 


Madame Legros. If you will condescend to examine} week, and I will tell you what he says. 


the registers of that prison, sir, you will find that I have 
not imposed upon you. 


the Bastille. 


sir, that you are mistaken : he has never told me a word |v 
of falsehood, and upon that point it is impossible he could 
have misled me. 


must prove to you that he never effected this escape. 
He rang the bell, and ordered one of his Secretaries to 





pupils: we are only two in family, but, if you grant our 
request, we shall be three. 


ciently lucrative to bear this additional expense ? 


even at the short distance of twenty-two leagues froin 
hence, it became necessary to arrest him again ; he com- 
This finished specimen of diplomatic hypocrisy con-| mitted nothing but extravagances along the road. 


Her friends unanimously |surmount many difficulties. 


“You will destroy yourself,” said they, “and ]and obtain his papers ? 


1 did not attempt|him. 
to defend him, until, by the most convincing evidence, I |to you, and you promised to grant his request. 


his exalted rank should impose on an insignificant per- 


importunities. 
Madame Legros. Nevertheless, sir, if you were in his |solicitations. 


of this prisoner. 


stow on me. 


The accomplishment of this enterprise | More than a year ago, he consented to restore M. de La. 
tude to liberty. 


simple but courageous female, without losing the respect 


Le Noir. 1 repeat, madam, that he never eseaped from | due to the situation of the magistrate, recalled him to a 
sense of the justice he was bound to administer, by the 


Madame Legros. Allow me once more to assure you, |mere force of common sense and the honest influence of| 


ance at the hall of the police. 
Le Noir. Well, madam, since you are so obstinate, | |{o her, “ to M. Martin; he will show you a note from M. 
Tristan.” 


bring lim all the papers relative to my imprisonment. 
He received the packet and began to read, Madame Le. 
gros approaching to overlook him. On the first paper 
that fell under his eyes was marked, “ Account of his 
Escapes ;” and under that, “ Escapes from Vincennes,” 
and, “ Escape from the Bastille.’ ‘There was no use in 
disputing further. He turned to Madame Legros, and 
in a more gentle tone observed, “ I find, madam, you are 
right ; but, if I restore this man to liberty, what will you 
do with him? He has no means of livelihood.” 

Madame Legros. | have lately lost ny only son; he 
will supply his place. 

Le Noir. You are then a person of fortune ? 

Madame Legros. No, sir ; | possess nothing. 

Le Noir. What is your condition in life ? 

Madame Legros. My husband gives lessons to private 


Le Noir. 1s the employment of your husband suffi- 


Madame Legros. \t is true, sir, our means are very 


Le Noir. 1 restored Latude to liberty in 1777, and 


Madame Legros. You are misinformed, sir. He was 
while he tra- 


If he is mad, a dungeon is not the place for 


ordered me to attend you, to hear the answer of the min. 
ister, with whom you promised to intercede, and not to 
show me a note from M. Triséan. 

“Ob, yes,” replied M. Le Noir; “1 have spoken to the 
minister ; but hasten to M. Martin, and tell him that you 
will become security for M. de Latude that he will never 
write any thing against us.” 

Madame Legros left him with eagerness, and one of 
the secretaries conducted her to M. Martin, who had 
apartments in the hotel. On her entrance, she saw him 
attended by two exempts; he addressed her with the 
habitual insolence of a deputy, and she thought herself 
lost. She retained her composure, notwithstanding, and 
in a clear and collected tone announced the object of her 
visit. 

“Your prisoner is a mere madman,” said he. 

“T am satisfied, sir, that he is not.” 

“ Madam, I repeat to you, he is out of his senses.” 

“And I repeat to you, sir, he is as rational as our- 
selves.” 

“ Do not compel me to speak, madam.” 

“Speak, sir; Iam prepared to answer you. How long 
have you been acquainted with M. de Latude? Have 
you seen him, or spoken to him, to maintain that he is 
deranged ?” 

“I have never seen him, but I have been well acquaint- 
ed with his affuirs these eight days.” 

“ Eight days! And I, sir, have known him for two 
years.” 

In proportion as Madame Legros became animated, 
M. Martin lowered his tone, and finally became polite, 
and almost pathetic. He represented to her the danger 
she was exposing herself to, and tried to deter her trom 
her object. She replied steadily that she came to euter 
into a recognisance, and requested him to furnish ber 





1im ; there are proper houses for the reception of lunatics. | 


Le Noir. Wow have you obtained for him so many | 
Madame Legros. Courage and perseverance, sir, can) 
Le Noir. How did you become acquainted with him, 
Madame Legros. On that point, sir, you must allow me 
0 preserve silence. 


Le Noir. Take care, I tell you: if I restore him to 


isk. 
Madame Legros. I entreat you, sir, to permit me to 


Le Noir. Why have you never applied to me before 
Madame Legros. You again mistake, sir. I have 


poke twice with you on the subject, and to whom you 
eplied, that you could do nothing in the matter, as it 


Le Noir. M. de Ja Tour du Pin has never mentioned 
he matter to me. 

Madame Legros. He told me he had, and I believed 
M. de Lamoignon, at least, has repeatedly applied 


Le Noir. I have never seen M. de Lamoignon. 
Madame Legros. It is incredible that a nobleman of 


on like myself. If he had not wished to interfere, by a 
ingle word he could have delivered himself from my 
) Surely, sir, you have forgotten his urgent 
Le Noir. In fact, then, you wish to obtain the liberty 
Once again I tell you, have a care. 

Madame Legros. It is the greatest favour you can be- 


Le Noir. Well, then, since you insist on it, I suppose 
must gratify you; but, first of all, I must speak to M. 


Madame Legros. M. Amelot, sir, will offer no obsta- 
Ices, unless his mind is warped by misrepresentation. 
Le Noir. Well; you may eall again in the ensuing 


Such was the substance of this interview, in which a 


irtue. 
On the appointed day, she was punctual in her attend. 


that promised the least chance of success, and she re-| protectors ? | husband and herself. 


with the necessary instrument. He did so, and the tol- 
lowing day she returned with it formally executed by her 
He promised her that, within fit. 
teen days, the lieutenant of police would have gone 


| through all the requisite forms, and he would then ac- 
| quaint her with the result. 


During the three succeeding weeks, she tried inces- 
santly, but always in vain, to obtain an audience of M. 
Amelot. She was referred to his first elerk, M. Robinet, 
who was empowered to give her a final answer on the 
subject. She flew to his office and announced hersel. 
He regarded her with a severe look, and coldly observed, 
“M. de Latude will never be set at liberty.” At these 
words my amiable protectress lost all self-possession—a 
thunderbolt would have less appalled her. Never, as she 
herself described it, had she experienced such a conflict 
of painful emotions, and, for several succeeding months, 
a violent affection of the nervous system rendered her 
almost incapable of exertion. 

Lost and bewildered in vain conjectures, reduced to 
despair and bankrupt in resources, slie once more im- 
plored the Cardinal de Rohan to counsel and assist her. 
This amiable prelate no longer possessed the power to 
serve, but he had still a heart to feel and a mind to ad- 
vise. He insisted more strongly than ever on his former 
recommendation of endeavouring to obtain an interest 
with the queen, as the most probable, and indeed the 
only means of success. Madame Legros communicated 
the state of affuirs to my amiable Minerva, and together 
they bewailed the unfavourable prospect, and wearied 
themselves with useless cogitations and vain contrivances. 
At last, she recollected that M. Robinet, as she lett him, 
had told her to see Madame the Countess de Sabran, to 
whom M. Amelot had written on the subject. This lady 
was an intimate friend of my Minerva, and had already 
united in her efforts in my behalf. They called upon 
her immediately, and found that she had in reality re- 
ceived a letter from the minister, couched in the follow. 
ing terms: “I have Jaid before the king all the papers 
relative to your protegé. His majesty has examined 
tlfem, and considers the prisoner a madman, dangerous 
to the state, and one whom he can never restore to liber- 
ty.’ This was indced a stunning blow ; it shook, but it 
did not defeat my immovable protectresses. But even this 
was not all. Up to this period, the courage and zeal of 
Madame Legros had been universally admired, but now 
her character was assailed, and she was accused of a 


criminal passion for the unhappy object of her charity. 


My enemies could easily understand the extent to which 


crime might be carried, but they were unable to conceive 
that virtue was capable even of a single effort. 


Many of my warmest advocates began to relax in their 


“ Go,” said M. Le Noir] zeal, and to grow weary of a cause which appeared so 
hopeless; Madame Legros incessantly laboured to keep up 
their activity, while Madame D'— 





, in every society, 


“ Allow me to observe, sir,” said she, “ that you have] introduced my misfortunes as the constant topic of con- 
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versation. M. de la Croix, also, continued with unabated 
interest to second their generous efforts. M. de Sartine 
had the baseness to demand his word of honour that he 
would not write against him in my favour. M. de la 
Croix consented to this, with the view of maintaining 
his influence over the mind of that minister; but, al- 
though he consented not to write, he reserved the power 
of speaking and acting as he thought proper. He had 
reso!ved never to abandon me; and one of his friends, a 
man equally estimable with himself, M. de Comeyras, 
volunteered to undertake whet the other had pledged 
himself to abstain from. Madame Legros saw him, de- 
tailed to him my history, and placed in his hands all the 
documents which proved the accuracy of her statements. 
He could scarcely belicve the evidence of his senses ; the 
whole appeared to him so extraordinary, so unprecedent- 
ed, that he wished to see me, to be satisfied with his own 
eyes that my alleged existence was no chimera, and that, 
after all I liad sutiered, I still retained the energy of my 
facultics. He resolved to expose the crimes of my ene- 
mics, or to sacrifice himself in his attempt to deliver me. 

Ile immediately prepared a memoir which was ready 
for publication, when he was compelled to suppress it, in 
compliance with the law I have before alluded to, which 
interdicted an advocate from defending any prisoner con- 
fined under a lettre de cachet. M. de Comeyras was 
obliged to destroy the proof impression of the memoir, 
but still he found means to evade the unjust law which 
bound him tosilence. A great many manuscript copies 
were taken, and carefully distributed. ‘The memoir was 
read every where, and a general fecling of indignation 
followed its perusal. My enemies were alarmed at the 
effect produced by this last effort of my adherents ; they 
saw many of the most respectable individuals in Paris 
anxious to espouse my cause, and the number of my 
friends daily increasing. As the only means of parrying 
so formidable an opposition, they adopted the stratagem 
which they had before successfully practised, of accusing 
me of imaginary crimes, and of inventing for me extra- 
vagances which had never entered into my head. 

They addressed a letter to the king, pretending that I 
was the author of it, in which I was made to apprise him 
of a plot to destroy hiin by poison, for which purpose all 
the fountains in Paris and Versailles had been already 
infected. My friends and protectors soon heard the re- 
port of this imputed absurdity, which the ministers sedu- 
lously promulgated. Midame Legros hurried on the 
instant to the Bicétre. The weather was most inclement; 
she arrived exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, her gar- 
ments torn and drenched with rain. She looked at me 
for some time in silence, expecting to find me in a par- 
oxysm of insanity ; at length she spoke and reproached 
me bitterly for having concealed from my adherents the 
letter I had been accused of writing. I instantly ex- 
claimed that I should consider such a breach of con- 
fidence as a flagrant crime, complained that she for a 
moment could believe me capable of acting with such 
mingled folly and duplicity, and offered to make oath 
that I had never written the letter in question. My tone 
and manner convinced her, but she was bewildered, and 
at a loss how to proceed. It was necessary to tax my 
encmies openly with this new act of baseness, and she 
could scarcely believe that even they were guilty of it. 

She returned to M. de Comeyras, to consult with him; 
he came to the Bicétre, saw me, and went away convine- 
ed of my innocence. Resolving to give way to his in- 
dignation, und to set all consequences at defiance, he 
published a statement in which he boldly accused my 
persecutors of the falsehood, called upon them to produce 
the letter, to confront me openly, face to face, and to al- 
low me at least the opportunity of a defence. 

Such strong and repeated intercessions began at last to 
produce the effect which my numerous partisans had so 
long expected, but iy evil destiny was not yet entirely 
accomplished. 
the cardinal, had at length been enabled to present a me- 
morial to the queen, which was reccived and read at one 
of her audiences. She soon appeared to be affected by 
my misfortunes, and disposed to interfere in my behalf, 
when a courtier who came in at the moment, after listen- 
ing to a part of the memorial, exclaimed that the whole was 
a tissue of absurd falsehoods, and that the hero of the 
romance was in no way entitled to the interest he labour- 
ed to excite. At these words the memorial was closed, 
and dismissed as unworthy of attention. It was M. de 
Conflans, who by this hasty assertion prolonged my 
misery, and retarded my deliverance I believe that his 
heart had no participation in the error of his judgment, 
and the regret he evinced, and the zeal he exerted to re- 
pair the mischief he had occasioned, may serve as a 


Madame Legros, following the advice of 





warning example to those who are often placed in a 
similar situation. 

This last incident appeared competcly to overthrow 
the exertions of my zealous adherents. ‘The queen was 
persuaded that the tale of my sufferings was an inven- 
tion, and the king had forbidden my name to be mention- 
ed to him. Madame Legros, still indefatigable, hastened 
to M. de Conflans. She was admitted to an audience, 
and, in a conversation of three hours and a half, succeed- 
ed completely in convincing him of my innocence, and 
in engaging him to repair by the most ardent efforts the 
injury he had done me by his precipitancy. 

At this epoch a change occurred in the ministry, from 
which my friends expected most favourable results. M. 
Amelot had been deceived by my persecutors; it was 
possible that his successor, M. de Breteuil, might not 
have been prejudiced against me, and it was resolved, if 
possible, to anticipate such an attempt. But this was not 
the only hope which, at this moment, reanimated my 
generous protectors. Madame Necker, even more illus- 
trious by her virtues than by her rank and exalted sta- 
tion, had become fully informed of my situation, and of 
all I had undergone. She warmly espoused my cause, 
and expressed the most touching compassion, joined to a 
resolution to exert the utmost which her ercdit could ef- 
fect to obtain my deliverance. She entered into a long 
correspondence with Madame Legros on the subject, and 
all their letters are now in my possession. ‘This supe- 
rior woman wished to remain unknown in the exercise 
of her benevolence ; she was even anxious that I should 
not be told to whom I was indebted for my liberty, my 
happiness, and my life. If it is sweet to inspire grati- 
tude, how much more necessary is it, to those who are 
sensible of such inestimable benefits, to relieve the heart 
by giving vent to its emotions ! 

I have never endeavoured to ascertain by what means, 
or through what agency, Madame Necker was enabled 
to obtain the order for my liberation, which she with 
difficulty accomplished : on this subject she has herself 
preserved silence to all, and I ought not to incur the risk 
of offending my protectress, either by my indisereet cu- 
riosity or my importunate acknowledgments. But let 
me record, with equal pride and satisfaction, the admira- 
tion and esteem which on all occasions she evinced for 
my first and constant friend, Madame Legros. In all 
the letters written while her hopes of ultimate success 
were more than balanced by her fears of failure, Madame 
Necker expressed herself with the warmest interest and 
compassion for ny fate, enclosing generally a supply of 
money to relieve my most pressing necessities, and to 
furnish me with the means of sheltering my wretched 
person from the inclemency of the weather. 

In the commencement of her mediation in my behalf, 
Madame Necker could only obtain a promise that I 
should be removed toa place of less rigorous confinement. 
It was at this precise time that my enemies invented the 
story of my extravagant letter to the king, of which she 
was anxious to receive my disavowal in my own hand- 
writing. ‘I have perused,” said she in a letter to Ma- 
dame Legros, “ the disavowal of poor Latude with much 
interest, and I hope to make a most favourable use of 
ok 

The change in the ministry was a fortunate occur- 
rence, and she pointed out to Madame Legros the most 
effectual method of seconding her exertions. At length 
success attended them, and she Jost not a moment in 
communicating the happy news; at the same time, she 
was distracted by apprehensions which she alluded to in 
the following terms: “ The individual through whose 
powerful influence I have so long and ardently en- 
deavoured to achieve the object of our mutual solici- 
tude, is in some measure apprehensive of the conse- 
quences; we fear lest the future conduct of our protegé, 
excited by the remembrance of his wrongs, should lead 
him into actions which may cause us to repent. I rely 
on your prudence and management, in a matter which 
really includes the happiness of my life, for, from reasons 
which are exclusively personal, I should suffer cruelly, if 
M. de Latude were to excite any just cause of complaint 
against him, after the steps I have taken in his favour 
and the responsibility I have incurred. Since you have 
judged it proper to acquaint him’ with my name, and he 
has expressed himself fully sensible of the interest I have 
evinced, I entreat you to require from him, us the only 
token of his gratitude I shall ever have occasion to exact, 
his full and unqualified forgiveness of the many injuries 
he has sustained, and a profound silence on the subject 
of his enemies. ‘This is the only course by which he can 
expect happiness, and it is absolutely essential to my 
tranquillity that he should adopt it. I leave this import- 
ant matter entirely in your hands, madame, in the fullest 








confidenee, and relying on the sentiments of esteem and 
attachment with which you have inspired me.” 

In all her letters to Madame Legros, she continually 
reiterated the same injunction, and strongly impressed 
upon her how much her own individual happiness was 
dependent upon the prudence and forbearance of my con. 
duct. Madame Necker had declined receiving the per- 
sonal acknowledgment of my gratitude, and never per- 
mitted me to infringe this rigorous order. I seize with 
eagerness an opportunity of publicly declaring my obli- 
gation, and offering this feeble tribute to her exalted 
virtues. But I have anticipated the course of events, and 
must return for a moment to my dungeon, where my 
enemies still retained me. 

The minister had signed the order for my liberation, and 
had communicated the circumstance to Madame Necker. 
The usual routine was, to send the order to the office of 
police, from whence it was transmitted at once to the 
prisoner. It will with difficulty be believed, that M. Le 
Noir suppressed mine for six weeks after it had been 
officially expedited, and that, but for the bold and urgent 
representations of Madame Necker, I might have perish- 
ed in the dungeon where he had no longer even the sha- 
dow ofa pretence for detaining me. we 

At length, the hour so long and so vainly anticipated 
arrived, my prison gates were opened, my chains were 
taken off, and once more I mingled among my fellow- 
creatures. I rushed into the arms of my tried and zeal- 
ous fricnd, Madame Legros; my happiness was pure, 
my tears flowed abundantly, and my transports of joy 
were, for once, unmingled with regret. But I soon dis- 
covered that her feelings were not in unison with mine, 
and that my relentless persecutors had contrived, even 
when I thought my happiness secure, to deceive me with 
the shadow and to withhold the reality of liberty. Iwas 
exiled to Montagnac, as the condition of my enfranchise- 
ment, and forbidden expressly to enter Paris. ‘The same 
order directed me to commence my journey to Langue- 
doc on the instant, and to report my arrival to the pobice 
officer of the district, who was held responsible my 
future conduct; I was commanded never to leave the 
town without his permission, and to apprise him of my 
most trifling movements. ‘To compensate me for the 
loss of fortune, for the injustice I had so long endured, 
and for the protracted torments which had wasted my 
life, and to supply me with the means of continuing my 
wretched existence, the government settled on me an 
annual pension of four hundred livres.* Madame Legros 
trembled, as she placed in my hands the fatal document; 
but she had been too long accustomed to brave and de- 
feat my enemies, to yield at last without another effort 
to snatch their victim from their hands. 

Having formed this resolution, she determined at once 
to attempt procuring the revocation of the order. But, 
in the mean time, it was necessary to dispose of me in 
some place where I might in safety await the result. I 
was forbidden to enter Paris; she was too prudent to 
disobey this mandate: if I were left by myself in a hotel 
in a neighbourhood, she was fearful lest, in an unguard- 
ed moment, I might commit myself either by speech or 
action, and counteract the efforts of my friends. In this 
dilemma, she was compelled to solicit the singular favour 
of my being still allowed to remain for the present in 
the dungeons of the Bicétre. She applied immediately 
to Madame Necker, and to M. de Conflans, who had un- 
intentionally done me an injury, and promised to repair 
it. She and her husband had bound themselves to be- 
come responsible in every respect for my future conduct, 
but, separated from me by a distance of two hundred 
leagues, as they would be by the clause of banishment, 
it was impossible that they could watch over me, and 
prevent the cbullitions of temper, or the natural dictates 
of long-suppressed indignation. 

My enemies dreaded that I should seek revenge or re- 
dress by appealing to the public, and they were shaken 
by the warm instances of my self-imposed guardians. 
But they yielded, as on all other occasions, by slow and 
reluctant degrees. At first they agreed that I should re- 
main three days in Paris, and finally consented that I 
should reside in the metropolis, on condition of never ap- 
pearing in the coffee-houses, on the public walks, or in 
any place of public amusement. These precautionary 
stipulations form a powerful commentary on the blind- 
ness of my persecutors, who forgot that their own fears 
condemned them, and proved the injustice of their con- 
duct. 

My generous friend had employed the entire night in 
soliciting and obtaining the new order which revoked the 
mandate for my exile : she returned home at two o’clock 





* About €15. sterling, or less than $80,00, per annum. 
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in the morning, exhausted with fatigue. She scarcely 
waited till the first break of day, but sent her husband 
and M. Girard to communicate to me her final success ; 
she followed them almost immediately, and we found 
ourselves together. It was the 22d of March, 1784, a 
day for ever memorable in the history of my life, on 
which I entered upon my new existence. My friends 
embraced me by turns, we wept in concert, and our 
tears at length were unmixed with any fears or appre- 
hensions for the future. The past appeared like a hide- 
ous dream; but it was over, and the prospect before us 
presented nothing but peace and tranquillity. I accom- 
panied them to their humble dwelling, where I found an 
apartment prepared for me, and every thing arranged as 
if I had been long expected. I gazed around me with 
almost infantine enjoyment; the most trifling object ar- 
rested my attention, and I found happiness and gratifica- 
tion in every thing that presented itself. 

My heart dictated to me that my first and most imperi- 
ous duty, on being restored to liberty, was to present 
myself to my kind protectors, and to express to them my 
gratitude for their unwearicd exertions. Above all, I 
was anxious to see Madame D’ —, (whom I had 
designated by the name of my Minerva,) and I longed 
impatiently for the following day, when I might be per- 
mitted to call upon her. We had scarcely finished our 
supper, when a carriage stopped at the door, and she was 
announced. My heart beat vehemently when that vene-4 
rated name was mentioned ; I hastened to present myself 
to her. I fancied I beheld a mother from whom I had 
been long separated, and she deigned to regard me in the 
light of a son. How kind, how affectionate were her 
words! She congratulated us all, and, having overpower- 
ed me with the most affectionate expressions, gave me 
her hand and departed hastily. Somewhat surprised, I 
found she had left in my possession, almost without my 
knowledge, a case containing a rouleau of louis. The next 
dav. I received from her the following letter, which 
bre, “tes in every line the amiable character and sound 
sense of the writer. 

“ It is not to me that you are indebted for your liberty, 
though I have always taken a lively interest in your 
misfortunes, and have endeavoured to inspire with the 
same sentiments those who I thought would be of ser. 
vice to you. The only way in which you can evince your 
gratitude to the many friends who have assisted you, 
is by conducting yourself with prudence and temperance, 
so as to prevent the possibility of a pretext for again per- 
secuting you. Recollect that, if any hasty ebullition on 
your part should expose you to new misfortunes, your 
former advocates will be compromised by your proceed- 
ings, and will be rendered incapable of again serving 
you. Reflect also, that the pension which has been 
granted to you depends entirely on your submission, and 
the prudence of your future life. You have no private 
fortune, and without this, however small, your very sub- 
sistence will become precarious. Preserve silence on the 
past events of your history, and forget those whom you 
have had too much reason to call your enemies, It is a 
sacrifice you owe to heaven, to your protectors, and above 
all to your own future tranquillity, which depends ex- 
clusively on your forbearance. There is no one to whom 
you owe so much as to Madame Legros: to her you are 
indebted for the intercession of all who have espoused 
your cause. Show your gratitude to that matchless friend 
by implicitly following her advice and directions: the 
slightest indiscretion on your part will compromise her, 
and destroy that good opinion of you with which she has 
inspired us all. 1 sincerely hope you will recover your 
health and strength, and enjoy many years of happiness, 
to console you for the heavy and unmerited misfortunes 
you have been doomed to sustain.” 

I might pause here: my task is finished, and the his- 
tory of my misfortunes completed: but that which fol- 
lows is not the least agreeable episode of my life, and I 
feel that I ought not to lay down my pen because I have 
no longer to record the iniquitics of a Surtine and a Le 
Noir. 

During the first months that succeeded my liberation, 
Madame Legros and myself attracted a great portion of 
public notice. Her house was continually filled with 
persons who were anxious to see and become acquainted 
with us, and the adjoining street was thronged by their 
equipages. This eagerness was not confined to mere 
idlers, attracted by curiosity alone, but extended to many 
whose notice was equally honourable and flattering. 
Amongst our visiters was a inan distinguished by every 
rare and sterling talent, and by a combination of those 
virtnes which exalt and dignify the human character. 
I am not permitted to mention his name, and can only 
thus imperfectly render the just homage with which his 








noble qualities have inspired me. He had read the his- 
tory of Madame Legros’ unparalleled exertions, and 
formed an anxious desire to see and know her. He saw 
that her situation was in fact miserable, that her re- 
sources were exhausted, and that, from absolute necessity 
and the scantiness of her means, she was frequently re- 
duced to live on bread and water. The avocation of her 
husband added but little to their support, and a pension 
of four hundred livres was a sum too trifling to enable 
me to discharge even the smallest portion of the debt of 
gratitude which my heart so readily acknowledged, 

Our newly acquired friend determined, if possible, to 
ameliorate our condition. His idea was, by means of a 
subscription, to raise a sum to be laid out in an annuity 
on my life, and on that of Madame Legros and the infant 
who was born during ber exertions to procure my liberty, 
and whose helpless situation had so much increased her 
difficulties. But this was a matter that required much 
delicacy in its management. Unless the subscription 
was gencral, it would in all probability fail in the amount; 
those who projected it wished to spare us the cruel mor- 
tification of appearing to subsist upon public alms, and, 
poor as we were, both Madame Legros and myself were 
too proud to receive assistance on such humiliating 
terms. The subscription was in consequence entirely 
confined to some select circles of private socicty, and M. 
Boulard, the notary, was sclected as treasurer. ‘The 
office could not have been placed in more worthy or more 
zealous hands. Many who contributed are stil] unknown 
to me, having been particularly solicitous that their be- 
nevolence should not be published to the world. ‘Ihe list 
comprises many of the noblest and most distinguished 
namcs in France. Within a very short space of tine, 
the aggregate sum amounted to ten thousand livres. My 
virtuous and amiable Minerva, not remembering all she 
had already done for me, sent fifty louis, which, added toe 
the ten thousand livres, enabled us to purchase two con- 
tracts of three hundred livres each per annum: the one 
an annuity for my life, and the other a perpetual income 
in the name of Madame Legros. At the same time, I 
received another donation of one hundred livres per an- 
num. 

My readers will pardon me for dwelling a moment cn 
the last incident, which will recall to them a valued name, 
and revive touching recollections. One of those rare in 
dividuals whose hearts are open to all the evils of humanity, 
and whose dispositions to relieve the afflicted appear to 
partake the divine essence of the Deity himself,*-—Mon- 
sicur Dupaty,—honoured during his life by the hatred 
of the formidable body he had tle courage to oppose, and 
at his death embalmed by the tears of the unfortunate,— 
having heard of my sufferings and destitute situation, 
conveyed to the house of Madame Legros, by a messen- 
ger who instantly disappeared, a packet containing seve- 
ral louis, and the following letter addressed to M. Cousin, 
Rue Cimitieres, St. André des Arcs. 

“ Paris, 27th March, 1784. 

“ Sir—--[ have settled an annuity of onc hundred livres on 
M. de Latude, to acquit myself of the debt I owe him,t 
and for this purpose you will employ a portion of the 
funds which you. draw annually on my account. I have 
therefore to request that you will pay him the said sum of 
one hundred livres, in regular payments every six months, 
to commence on the first of July of the current year. He 
is at liberty to receive the pension himself, or through 
the hands of Madame Legros, or those of any other per- 
son they may appoint. It is my wish that this letter 
should remain in the hands of Madame Legros or M. de 
Latude, to prove his title to the income mentioned in it, 
and to enable him to establish his claim upon my heirs. 
You will also be so kind as to let me know, if at any 
time you have not remaining in your hands, on my ac- 
count, a sum sufficient to discharge the obligation. 

“ Dupaty.” 


This generous magistrate, who with so much delicacy 
conferred a noble gift, had a family of five children, and 
was far from rich. But even his enemies can scarcely 
be surprised at his conduct. On his death, I hastened to 
surrender to his widow my title to the pension he had 
given me; but my offer was resolutely rejected, and this 
amiable woman has always continued to honour me with 
her friendship and benevolence. 

‘These sums combined, produced an annual income of 
eleven hundred livres. Our anxious friend considered, 





* See the commencement of the memoir in defence of 
three men condemned to the wheel. 

+ The debt of a feeling heart to an unfortunate man 
whose woes he wished to alleviate. 


and with reason, that such a sum was insufficient for the 
wants of a family composed of five persons. He re- 
doubled his zeal and his efforts, and communicating to 
those who had the power the same interest which he felt 
himself, obtained from them what his own means were 
unable to supply. 

One of our most illustrious families, distinguished 
through all the ages of the French monarchy by their 
services to the state, and in our own days by their cour- 
ageous patriotism, seconded his efforts with the most 
generous ardour. A principal member of this family, in 
particular, equally distinguished as a soldier and a scho- 
lar, honoured me with his most unxious interest. His 
sister also, struck with the virtues of Madame Legros, 
persuaded her husband to grant her a pension of one 
hundred crowns, and independently of many other mu- 
nificent gifts, obtained for her apartments in one of the 
royal palaces. By these means our income was increas- 
ed to seventeen hundred livres. It was not a very bril- 
liant provision certainly, but still enough to give us the 
necessaries, and even the comforts of life. It is true, 
after thirty-five years of misery and privation, t ardently 
desired enjoyment, and my fancics, sometimes exuberant, 
assumed almost the character of wants. My amiable 
friend Madame Legros, also, had exhausted her resources, 
and contracted debts, whieh were much increased by the 
long illness and death of her mother, and at this period 
amounted to full seven thousand livres. 

Some time after this, the Prince and Princess of Beau- 
veau, informed of the narrowness of our income, settled 
a pension of six hundred livres (drawn from the lotteries) 
on Madame Legros. These two distinguished indivi- 
duals treated us with the most condescending kindness, 
and appeared entirely to forget their rank and conse- 
quence when administering to the necessities of the un- 
fortunate. 

It, according to the report of M. de Sartine, and the 
continual echo of my other enemies, I was a ferocious 
being, a dangerous madman, a robber, could I ever have 
boasted the patronage and friendship lavished on me by 
so many high and illustrious characters ? Shculd I have 
received the countenance of the virtuous, the aid of the 
exalted, and the compassion of almost all who were es- 
timable in I’vance? May I not be permitted for a mo- 
ment to indulge in the honest pride of reflecting, that 
this circumstance alone is sufficient to establish my in- 
nocence and confound my persecutors ?* 

While each succeeding day furnished me with proofs 
of the general interest excited by my misfortunes, it Was 
equally gratifying to me to perccive, that very soon afler 
my liberation, the noble disinterestedness of Madame 
Legros was commemorated by a public testimony of 
admiration. ‘There had lately been established in the 
French academy, a gold medal as a prize for virtue; it 
was adjudged to her unanimously, in the month of June, 
1784, and the public voice loudly confirmed the decision 
of that illustrious body. But such were the despotic 
habits of the ministers, and the servile obedience of the 
nation, that efforts were made by our enemies, who 
dreaded the compliment as a sentence on themselves, to 
prevent Madame Legros from obtaining the distinction 
which she had so gloriously earned. Our friends were 
alarmed, and trembled lest our liberty should be endan- 
gered by the eclat of the circumstance! They would 
have gladly sacrificed the fame for the security. At last 
the matter was compromised, on condition that I should 
not be alluded to, and no mention made of the number 
of years I had been confined.t 

To complete the just eulogium of this incomparable 
woman, I feel myself bound to insert a letter from my 
amiable Minerva to M. de Comeyras, which places the 
whole of her conduct under one view, and will suitably 
wind up the history of her exertions. 


“T have been informed, sir, that you have requested 
Madame Legros to furnish you with a detailed account 
of her efforts, during three years, to obtain the liberation 
of M. de Latude. On questioning her as to the particu- 
lars of the memoir she has transmitted to you, I find 
that her diffidence has prevented her from doing justice 

* The latter part of De Latude’s Memoirs contains 
many details of the kindnesses he received from numer- 
ous persons, some of whom he names ; but as the interest 
of the story has ecascd, the translator deemed it advisable 
to compress them. 

+ Madame Legros was compelled some time afterwards, 
by the narrowness of her income and the necessities of 
her household, to pawn this gold medal, which attested 
at the same time her virtues and the admiration they had 
excited. 
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to herself. For more than a year, I have witnessed her 
activity, courage, generosity, and constancy, and I feel 
the greatest pleasure in taking this opportunity of writ- 


ing to you on the subject. A noble action, accomplished 


on the instant of its conception, is an incident in itself 
sufficiently rare ; but an enterprise like that of Madame 


Legros, founded on the most disinterested benevolence, 
and pursued for three years with inexhaustible courage, 
and accomplished through every difficulty, in my opinion 
surpasses any thing of the kind I have ever heard of. 
Many might have wished to do the same, inspired by the 
same motives, but few indeed would have evinced the 
persevering constancy tiiat could alone ensure success. 
Neither delays, nor repulses, nor expectations a hundred 
times defeated, nor the coldness of those who, soon wea- 
ried of what appeared to be a hopeless undertaking, could 
for a moment check the ardour of her zeal, which seemed 
always to increase in proportion to the difficulties which 
opposed her: the most urgent solicitations of her friends 
never swayed her resolutions for a single moment; no 
fatigue could exhaust her courage, no personal privation 
could induce her to waver in her purpose. It was by 
this surprising firmness, that, without fortune, or credit, 
or personal resources, she obtained at last the object she 
had so long and so ardently desired. She promised the 
unhappy prisoner whose liberation she sought to obtain, 
that he should supply the place of the son she had been 
deprived of, and most faithfully has she kept her word. 
I am not altogether perfectly informed as to the real 
situation of her affairs, but I know that, without any 
original fortune, she charged herself with the debts of her 
father, contracted during a lingering illness, and still 
further crippled her scanty means by the pecuniary as- 
sistance, which, for a long time, she afforded to M. de 
Latude.” 


My task approaches its termination ; I have related all 
the striking circumstances of my bistory, with candour 
and with boldness; I have acquitted the debts of my 
heart, and uttered the sentiments with which gratitude 
has inspired me. Bui f have still a duty to perform, and 
I am not base enough to shrink from its fulfilment. It 
is not merely a common feeling of revenge that actuates 
me. When I behold my benefactors depriving them- 
selves of the common necessaries of life to administer to 
my support, should I not be guilty of a most unworthy 
weakness, if I hesitated to claim the rights I have ac- 
quired by so many and such powerlul titles? My pro- 
tectors, I know, neither ask nor expect any thing at my 
hands; but ought I to sacrifice my delicacy to theirs ? 
Or, because they are generous, shall i be ungrateful and 
unjust ? 

I have therefore considered it my solemn duty, to pre- 
cede the trial of my just claims by a narrative of the 
facts on which I rest them. I address myself to you, 
august representatives of the nation, which through your 
firmness expects to rise into a new existence, and to be 
amply revenged on tlie domestic tyrants who have so 
long dissipated its resources and evervated its strength. 
What wiil be your sentiments, when, on examining the 
lists which should include none but the truest patriots, 
who have rendered real service to their country, you will 
find that my persecutors have settled on themselves, and 
on the companions of their crimes, enormous pensions? 
The income of M. de Sartine alone exceeds ninety-one 
thousand livres ;* and in the same register, stained with 
the blood of the people, he has allowed himself the further 
sum of two hundred thousand livres, to assist him in pay- 

ing his delts. On the other hand, to indemnify me tor 
all I have suffered, I am allowed a pension of fous hun 
dred livres, while two hundred and seventeen thousand 
have been expended for the mere purpose of torturing me 
and re-plunging me ina dungeon. Surely, if any indi- 
vidual has a right to throw himself upon the justice and 
liberality of bis countrymen, it is he to whom, fur so long 
a space, they have refused the common protection which 
every citizen has a right to expect. I have implored it 
in vain for thirty-five years; I have invoked the laws, 
and have received my only replies from the despots who 
dishonoured them. Deign then, august legislators, to 
listen to my feeble voice in the midst of the tumult by 
which you are surrounded ; I call upon you in the naine 
of reason and humanity, and I feel confident of being 
heard, because I appeal to men who are equally capable 
of appreciating the interests of the state and the happi- 
ness of every individual belonging to it. 

I am well aware, that in arraigning my enemies be- 
fore the public, I must confront them there, and be judged 
by the same tribunal. I have aecused and convicted 


them, and their sentence is already pronounced. But I 
have also to prepare my own defence—not against these 
odious tyrants, who will tremble in my presence, and 
shrink abashed into silence when they behold their for- 
mer victim—I have stated already the urgeut entreaties 
of my benefactors, who called upon me, as the sole return 
for their good offices, to forget the injuries I had suffered, 
and to renounce the right of vengeance. I should have 
been guilty of the basest ingratitude, if I had disregard- 
ed these powerful injunctions. It was my duty, at that 
time, to yield to the wishes of my preservers : our adver- 
saries were all powerful, and appeared invulnerable; they 
were still protected by the fatal cuirass which turned 
aside the blows that were aimed against them. But the 
course of events has altered the situation of affairs, and 
the eyes of the nation are opened upon their real position. 
I am a citizen, and have no right to bind myself by any 
obligation which includes a defection from my duties 
to my country. My enemies are the common foes of 
the state, and my rights and injuries are become a por- 
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ny years. 
mon enemies have done! 
same again.” 


THE END. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
THE BRIDAL DAY. 


“ Oh! baste thee, fair sister,” the bride-maidens cried, 
“The guests are assembled, they wait for the bride; 
We come to thee jaden with garlands of flowers, 

All glowing and bright from the beautiful bowers ; 

Our lilies thy sweetness and gentievess speak, 

And our roses are red with the blush of thy cheek ; 
The myrtie we bear in ils flowering pride, 

And its blossoms shail smile in the path of our bride.’ 


They pausd—for a band of blythe minstrels drew near— 
“Onl degn, peerless tady, our summons to hear; 

For thee we awaken ie liarp's gevial tie, 

And cali torte the noves of Wie many-toued lyre ; 

But soou our gad chorus that Juyously swelis, 

Shall yield to the peal of thy gay nuptial bells ; 

Our siiaia Over Mountain and daie echoes wide, 

It tells of the bridal—it asks for the bride.” 


The bridegroom now came to the high castle walle— 

** Matilda, oppear—'tus De Courcy that calls; 

I have Jeti my fair palace of marble and gold, 

Arrayed in nivet pomp for my love to behold; 

I have brought the rich gems thai she promised to wear, 
And the chaplet of pears for ber bright goiden hair; 
Aud the palirey is here tor my fair ove tu ride, 

Come toith then, Matilda, deiay aot, my bride.” 


The lady approach'd with slow steps from her bower, 
An> her head was declined ike a pale drooping tlower, 
A daik tlowiug garment around ber was twin'd, 

Aud ter rich suuny ringiets waved loose in the wind. 
“i come not,” she muimured, * thy homage to ciain, 

I come in contrition, in sorew, and shame, 

To tell the sad tale of my ialsehood and pride, 
Rejecting the pomp aod the name of a bride. 


“T ence had a lover of humble degree, 

His vows were received, and were auswered by me, 
‘Lill Lsaw thee, De Courcy, and basery L seid 

The love and the troth of my bosom tor gold ; 
Ambition prevailed—from my Edgar [ wru'd, 

I trown'd on his tears, his entreauies [ spurn’d, 
And, sinking in sorrow, he drooped and he died, 
Depiormg the guile of his loug-promised bride. 


“T have tried to escape from stern conscience in vain, 
Still, sill it endures tu my heart,—in my brain; 

Nor dare | at heaven's high attar to bow, 

And plight thee a loveless and treacherous vow: 
Henceforward, my pode, my ambition are fled, 

My hopes and my wishes shall rest with the dead, 

And in distant seclusion my grief will [ hide, 

W here the shade ef my Edgar may smile oo his bride.” 


All wep as she spoke, and, alas ! ere the night, 
How chang d was that scene of triumphant delight! 
The guests had departed in silence and gloom, 

‘The garlands were scatier’d in withering bloom, 
The gaily deck'd chambers were darken'd and chill, 
The harp and the song of the minstrels were stiil, 
And the lady had fled from that castle of pride, 
Where the morning had hailed her a beauti‘ul bride. 


She dwells in a cottage, secluded and lone, 

By her tears, by her ulms, by her penitence known; 
In silence and sorrow her love she laments, 

In fasting and prayer for her sin she repents, 

And her prayers are received—her sad heart is resign'd, 
Heaven sheds the sweet balm of content o’er her mind, 
And she feels a repose by that forest's lone side, 





“* About £4,000 sterling. 





That she ne’er could have known as De Courcy’s gay bride. 


Every one owes a sacred|in its true colours, to the notice of the world. With 
debt to his country : it is thus I shall endeavour to dis- | her may be said to have originated a class of popular 
I am now proud of all I have suffered, 
and will exhibit to my fellow-citizens, with just feelings 
of indignation, the marks of the chairs I bore for so ma- 
I will say to them, “ Behold what our com- |tainment. 


publications relative to Ireland, which are but half esti- 
mated when they are viewed merely as works of enter- 


and kind spirit of the works of the author of Castle 
Rackrent. The enthusiasm with which the writer dwells 
upon the fine qualities of her countrymen pleases us ex- 
tremely; but, while she is kind to their virtues, she 
cannot be accused of blindness to their faults. It is evi- 
dently the production of a mind which readily overlooks 
distinctions of faith in its anxiety to see repose restored 
to a troubled land, and the blessings of wealth and know- 
ledge bestowed on a fine population, equally in want of 
food for the mind and food for the body. : 

Kate Connor is the most touching sketch in either 
series. 

——— 


NORAH CLARY’S WISE THOUGHT. 


“My minnie does constantly deave me, 
And bids me beware of young men; 
They flatier, she says. to deceive me— 
But who can think so of Tam Glen?” 
Burns. 

“We may as well give it up, Morris Donovan; look, 
*twould be as easy tu twist the top off the great hill of 
Howth as make father and mother agree about any one 
thing. They’ve been playing the rule of contrary these 
twenty years, and it’s not likely they’ll take a turn now.” 
“It’s mighty hard, so it is,” replied handsome Morris, 
“that married people can’t draw together. Norah, dar- 
lint! that wouldn’t be the way with us. Sure, it’s one 
we'd be in heart and sowl, and an example of love and—” 
“ Folly,” interrupted the maiden, laughing. “ Morris, 
Morris, we’ve quarrelled a score o’ times already ; and, 
to my thinking, a bit of a breeze makes life all the plea- 
santer. Shall I talk about the merry jig I danced with 
Phil Kennedy, or repeat what Mark Doolen said of me 
to Mary Grey !—eh, Morris ?” 
The long black lashes of Norah Clary’s bright brown 
eyes almost touched her low, but delicately penciled, 
brows, as she looked archly up at her lover; her lip 
curled with a half-playful, half-malicious smile; but the 
glance was soon withdrawn, and the maiden’s cheek 
glowed with a deep and eloquent blush, when the young 
man passed his arm round her waist, and, pushing the 
clustering curls from her forehead, gazed upon her with 
a loving but mournful look. 
“Leave joking now, Norry; God only knows how I 
love you,” he said in a voice deep and broken by emo- 
tion: “I’m y’er equal, as far as money goes, and no 
young farmer in the country can tell a better stock to 
his share than mine; yet I don’t pretend to deserve you, 
for all that; only, I can’t help saying that when we love 
each other, (now, don’t go to contradict me, Norry, be- 
cause ye’ve as good as owned it over and over again,) 
and y’er father agreeable, and all, to think that y’er mo- 
ther, just out of divilment, should be putting betwixt us, 
for no reason upon earth, only to ‘spite’ her lawful hus- 
band, is what sets me mad entirely, and shows her to be 
a good-for” 


~ 





“Stop, Mister Morris,” exclaimed Norah, laying her 
hand upon his mouth, so as effectually to prevent a sound 
escaping ; “it’s my mother ye’re talking of, and it would 
be ill-blood; as well as ill-bred, to hear a word said against 
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an own parent. Is that the pattern of ye’re manners, 
sir, or did ye ever hear me turn iny tongue against one 
belonging to you?” 

“ [ax y’er pardon, my own Norah,” he replied meekly, 
as in duty bound; “ for the sake o’ the lamb we spare 
the sheep. Why not?—and I’m not going to gainsay 
but y’er mother” 

“ The least said ’s the soonest mended!” again inter- 
rupted the impatient girl. ‘Good even, Morris, and God 
bless ye; they'll be after missing me within, and it’s 
little mother thinks where I am.” 

“Norah, ’bove all the girls at wake or pattern, I’ve 
been true to you. We have grown together, and, since 
ye were the height of a rose-bush, ye have been dearer 
to me than any thing else on earth. Do, Norah, for the 
sake of our young hearts’ love, do think if there’s no way 
to win y’er mother over. If ye’d take me without her 
leave, sure it’s nothing I'd care for the loss o’ thousands, 
let alone what ye’ve got. Dearest Norah, think, since 
you'll do nothing without her consent, do think—for 
once be serious, and don’t laugh.” 

It is a fact, equally known and credited in the good 
barony of Bargy, that Morris Donovan really possessed 
an honest, sincere, and affectionate hcart—brave as a 
lion, and gentle as a dove. He was, moreover, the priest’s 
nephew,—understood Latin as wel! as the priest himself; 
and, better even than that, he was the beau, the Magnus 
Apollo of the parish ;—a fine, noble-looking fellow, that 
all the girls (from the house-keeper’s lovely English 
niece at Lord Gort’s, down to little deaf Bess Mortican, 
the lame dress-maker,) were regularly and desperately 
in love with; still, I must confess, (perfection certainly 
was never found in man,) Morris was at times a Jittle— 
the least bit in the world—stupid ;—not exactly stupid 
either, but slow of invention,—would fight his way out 
of a thousand scrapes, but could never get peaceably out 
of one. No wonder, then, that where fighting was out 
of the question he was puzzled, and looked to the ready 
wit of the merry Norah for assistance. It was not very 
extraordinary that he loved the fairy creature—tlie sweet- 
est, gayest, of all [rish girls ;—light of heart, light of foot, 
light of eye ;—now weeping like a child over a dead 
chicken or a plundered nest, then dancing on the top of 
a hay-rick to the music of her own cheering voice ;— 
now coaxing her termagant mother, and anon comforting 
her henpecked father. Do not let my respected readers 
imagine that Mr. and Mrs. Clary were contemptible 
Irish bog-trotters, with only a plot of pratees, a pig, and 
a one-roomed cabin. No such thing; they rented an 
hundred good acres of bright meadow land, and their 
comfortable, though somewhat slovenly, farm-yard told 
of abundance and to spare. Norah was their only child ; 
and, had it not been for the most ungentle temperament 
of Mistress Clary, they would have been the happiest as 
well as the richest family in the district. 

“Tam not going to laugh, Morris,” replied the little 
maid at lust, after a very long pause; “ I’ve got a wise 
thought in my head for once. His reverence, your uncle, 
you say, spoke to father—to speak to mother about it? 
I wonder (and hea priest) that he hadn’t more sense. 
Sure, mother was the man ;—but I’ve got a wise thought. 
—Good night, dear Morris; good night.” 

The lass sprang lightly over the fence into her own 
garden, leaving her lover perdu at the other side, without 
possessing an idea of what her “ wise thought” might be. 
When she entered the kitchen matters were going on as 
usual—her mother bustling in glorious style, and as 
cross (her husband muttered) “as a bag of weasels.” 

“Ye’re a pair of lazy hussies!” she exclaimed to two 
fat, red-armed, stockingless, handmaids; “d’ye think I 
can keep ye in idleness? Ten cuts to the dozen !—why, 
that wouldn’t keep ye in pratees, let alone salt—and such 
ilegant flax, too! Barney Leary, ye dirty ne’er-do-good, 
can ye find no better employment this blessed night than 
kicking the turf-ashes in the cat’s face? Oh! ye’ll be 
mate for the ravens yet, that’s one comfort! Jack Clary,” 
addressing herself to her husband, who sat quietly in the 
chimney corner, smoking his doodeen, “ it’s well ye’ve 
got a wife who knows what’s what! God help me, I’ve 
little good of a husband, barring the name! Are ye sure 
Black Nell’s in the stable?” The sposo nodded. “ The 
cow and the calf—had they fresh straw?” Another 
nod. “Bad cess to ye, man alive, can’t ye use y’er 
tongue, and answer a civil question!” continued the lady. 

“ My dear,” he replied, “ sure, one like you has enough 
talk for ten.” 

This very just observation was, like most truths, so 
disagreeable, that a severe storm would have followed, 
had not Norah stepped up to her father and whispered 
in his ear, “I don’t think the stable door is fastened.”— 





God's mate after that fashion, and I to the fore ? 
do you mane, I say ?” 


shall come under this roof; and if I catch that girl of 
mine looking at the same side o’ the road he walks on, 
by the powers, I'll tear the eyes out of her head, and 
send her toa nunnery! 


ordered her husband to attend to the comforts of Black 
Nell. 
“That’s like my own child, always careful,’ observed 
the mother, as the father and daughter closed the door. 

“ Dear father,” began Norah, “ it isn’t altogether about 
the stable I wanted ye—but—but—the priest said some- 
thing to ye to-day about—Morris Donovan.” 

“ Yes, darling, and about y’erself, my sweet Norry.” 

“ Did ye speak to mother about it ?” 

“No, darling, she’s been so cross all day. Sure, I go 
through a dale for pace and quietness. If I was like 
other men, and got drank and wasted, it might be in 
rason—but that’s neither here nor there. As to Morris, 
she was very fond of the boy till she found that J liked 
him; and then, my jewil, she turned like sour milk all 
in a minute—I’m afraid even the priest "Il get no good 
of her.” 

“ Father, dear father,” said Norah, “ suppose ye were 
to say nothing about it, good or bad, and just pretend to 
take a sudden dislike to Morris, and let the priest speak 
to her himself, she’d come round.” 

“ Out of opposition to me, eh?” 

“Yeu” 

“ And let her gain the day, then ?—that would be cow- 
ardly,” replied the farmer, drawing himself up: “ No, I 
won't.” 

“ Father, dear, you don’t understand,” said the cunning 
lass: “Sure, ye’re for Morris; and when we are—that 
is, if—I mean—suppose—father, you know what I 
mean,” she continued, and luckily the deepening twilight 
concealed her blushes,-—“ if that took place, it’s you that 
would have y’er own way.” 

“True for ye, Norry, my girl--true for ye; I never 
thought of that before!” And, pleased with the idea of 
tricking his wife, the old man fairly capered for joy. 
“ But stay a while—stay, asy, asy!” he recommenced ; 
“how am Ito manage? Sure, the priest himself will be 
here to-morrow morning early ; and he’s out upon a sta- 
tion now—so there’s no speaking with him ;—he’s no 
way quick, either—we’ll be bothered entirely if he comes 
in on a suddent.” 

“ Leave it to me, dear father—leave it all to me,” ex- 
claimed the animated girl; “only pluck up a spirit, and, 
whenever Morris’s name is mentioned, abuse him—but 
not with all y’er heart, father—only from the teeth ont.” 


warm curling steam to the very rafters of the lofty 
kitchen; they were poured out into a large wicker dish, | 


salt; noggins of butter-milk were filled on the dresser | 
and on a small round table a cloth was spread, and some 
delf plates awaited the more delicate repast which the 
farmer’s wife was herself preparing. | 
“ What’s for supper, mother ?” enquired Norah, as she | 
drew her wheel towards her, and employed her fairy foot | 
in whirling it round. 

“ Plaguy snipeens,” she replied, “ bits 0° bog chickens, 
that you've always such a fancy for ;—Barney Leary kilt 
them himself.” 

“So I did,” said Barney, grinning; “and that stick 
wid a hook of Morris Donovan’s is the finest thing in 
the world for knocking ‘em down.” 

“If Morris Donovan’s stick touched them they shan’t 
come here,” said the farmer, striking the poor little table 
such a blow with his clenched hand as inade not only it, 
but Mrs. Clary, jump. 

“ And why so, pray ?” asked the dame. 

“ Because nothing belonging to Morris, let alone Mor- 
ris himself, shali come into the house,” replied Clary ; 
“he’s not to my liking, any how, and there’s no good in 
his bothering here after what he won’t get.” 

“ Excellent!” thought Norah. 

“Lord save us!” ejaculated Mrs. Clary, as she placed 
the grilled snipes on the table, “what’s come to the 
man?” Without heeding his resolution, she was pro- 
ceeding to distribute the savoury “ birdeens,” when, to 
her astonishment, her usually tame husband threw dish 
and its contents into the flames; the good woman abso- 
lutely stood for a moment aghast. ‘The calm, however, 
was not of long duration. She soon rallied, and, with 
blazing face and fiery tongue, thus commenced hostili- 
ties: “ How dare ye, ye spalpeen, throw away any of 


What 


“T mane that nothing touched by Morris Donovan 


” 


“You will! And dare you to say that to my face, to 





Mrs. Clary cauglit the sound, and in no gentle terms 


a child o’ mine! 





You will—will ye ?—we’ll see, my 


“Tl go with father myself and see,” said Norah. 


When they re-entered, tle fresh-boiled potatoes sent a) 


and on the top of the pile rested a plate of coarse white| dancing, gave 





boy! I'll tell ye what, if J like, Morris Donovan shall 
come into this house, and, what’s more, be master of this 
house ; and that’s what you never had the heart to be yet, 
ye poor ould snail!” So saying, Mistress Clary endea- 
voured to rescue from the fire the hissing remains of the 
burning snipes. Norah attempted to assist her mother, 
but Clary, lifting her up somewhat after the fashion of 
an eagle raising a golden wren with its claw, fairly put 
her out of the kitchen. This was the signal for fresh 
hostilities. Mrs. Clary stormed and stamped; and Mr. 
Clary persisted in abusing, not only Morris, but Morris's 
uncle, Father Donovan, until at last the farmer’s help. 
mate swore, ay, and roundly too, by cross and saint, that, 
before the next sunset, Norah Clary should be Norah 
Donovan. I wish you could have seen Norry’s eye, 
dancing with joy and exultation as it peeped through the 
lateh-hole ;—it sparkled more brightly than the richest 
diamond in a monarch’s crown, for it was filled with 
hope and love. 

The next morning was clear and frosty—long, slender 
icicles hung from the branches of the wild hawthorn and 
holly, and even under the light footsteps of Norah the 
glazed herbage crackled like feathery glass. ‘The moun- 
tain rill murmured under a frost-bound covering; and 
the poor sheep, in their warm fleeces, gazed mournfully 
on the landscape, beautiful as it was in the healthy morn- 
ing light, for neither on hill or dale could they discover 
a mouthful of grass. The chill December breeze rushed 
unheeded over the glowing cheek of Norah Clary, for 
her “ wise thought” had prospered, and she was hastening 
to the trysting-tree, where, “ by chance,” either morning 
or evening, she generally met Morris Donovan. 1 don’t 
know how it is, but the moment that the course of true 
love runs smooth, it becomes very uninteresting, except 
to the parties concerned. So it is only now left for me 
to say that the maiden, after a due and proper time con- 
sumed in teazing and tantalizing her intended, (a prae- 
tice, by the way, which I strongly recommend, as the 
best mode of discovering the temper, &c. of the gentle. 
pot told him her saucy plan and its result. And the 
lover hastened upon the wings of love (which I beg my 
readers clearly to understand are swilter and stronger in 
Ireland than in any other country) to apprize the priest 
jof the arrangement, well knowing that his reverence 
| loved his nephew and niece that was to be (to say nothing 
of the wedding supper and the profits arising therefrom) 
too well not to aid their merry jest. 

What bustle, what preparation, what feasting, what 
the country folk enough to talk about dur. 
ing the happy Christmas holidays, I cannot now describe. 
The bride, of course, looked lovely and sheepish; and 
the bridegroom—but, pshaw! bridegrooms are always 
uninteresting. One fact, however, is worth recording. 
When Father Donovan concluded the ceremony, before 
the bridal kiss had passed, Farmer Clary, without any 
reason that his wife could discover, most indecorousl 
sprang up, seized a shilelah of stout oak, and whirling it 
rapidly over his head, shouted—* Carry me out! by the 
powers, she’s be’t! we’ve won the day !—Ould Ireland 
for ever! Success, boys! she’s be’t—she's be’t!”—The 
priest, too, seemed vastly to enjoy this extemporaneous 
effusion, and even the bride langhed outright. Whether 
the good wife discovered the plot or no, I never heard; 
but of this I am certain, that the joyous Norah never 
had reason to repent her “ Wise Thought.” 








— 
KATE CONNOR, 
“ Where is my cabin door—fast by the wild wood? 
Sisters and sire! did ve weep for ite fall? 
Where 18 the mother that looked on my childhood ? 
And where is my bosom-friend—dearer than all?’ 
CaMPBELL. 

“Trust me, your lordship’s opinion is unfounded,” 
said the Lady Helen Graves; and, as the noble girl 
uttered the words, her eye brightened and her cheek 
flushed with greater feeling than high-born fashionables 
generally deem necessary. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the earl, looking up at the ani- 
mated features of his god-daughter, “and how comes 
my pretty Helen to know aught of the matter ?— 
methinks she has learned more than the mysteries of 
harp and lute, or the soft tones of the Italian and Span- 
ish tongues. Come,” he continued, “ sit down on this 
soft ottoman, and prove the negative to my assertion— 
that the Irish act only from impulse, not from principle.” 

“ How long can an impulse last?” enquired the lady, 
who, like a good girl, did as she was bid ( which women, 
by the way, seldom do, unless thev have a point to carry), 
and seated herself at her god-father’s feet, in the very 
spot he wished, playfully resting her rosy cheek on his 
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KATE CONNOR. 








hand, as she enquired—* tell me first how long an im- 
pulse can last !” 

“Jt is only a momentary feeling my love, although 
acting upon it may embitter a long life.” 

“But an impulse cannot last for a month, can it? 
Then I am quite safe; and now your lordship must 
listen to a true tale, and must suffer me to tell it in my 
own way, brogue and all; and, moreover, must have 
patience. It is about a peasant maiden, whom I dearly 
love—ay, and respect too, and whenever I think of sweet 
Kate Connor I bless God that the aristocracy of virtue 
(if I dare use such a phrase) may be found, in all its 
lustre, in an Irish cabin. 

“It was on one of the most chill of all November days, 
the streets and houses filled with fog, and the few strag- 
glers in the square, in their dark clothes, looking like 
dirty demons in a smoky pantomime, that papa and my- 
self, at that outré season, when every body is out of 
town, arrived here from Brighton; he had been summon- 
ed on business, and I preferred accompanying him to 
remaining on the coast alone. ‘ Not at home to any one,’ 
were the orders issued when we sat down to dinner. The 
cloth had been removed, and papa was occupying him- 
self in looking over some papers; from his occasional 
frown I fancied they were not of the most agreeable 
nature ; at last I went to my harp, and played one of 
the airs of my country, of which I knew he was par- 
ticularly fond. He soon left his seat, and, kissing my 
forehead with much tenderness, said, ‘that strain is too 
melancholy for me just now, Helen, for I have received 
no very pleasant news from my Irish agent.’ I express- 
ed my sincere sorrow at the circumstance, and ventured 
to make some enquiries as to the intelligence that had 
arrived. ‘I cannot understand it,’ he said; ‘when we 
resided there, it was only from the papers that I heard of 
the—dreadful murders, horrible outrages, and malicious 
burnings. All around us was peace and tranquillity ; 
my rents were as punctually paid as in England; for in 
both countries a tenant, yes, and a good tenant too, may 
be sometimes in arrear. I made allowance for the 
national character of the people; and, while I admired 
the contented and happy faces that smiled as joyously 
over potatoes and milk as if the board had been covered 
with a feast of venison, I endeavoured to make them 
desire more, and then sought to attach them to me by 
supplying their new wants.’ 

“* And, dear sir, you succeeded,’ I said: ‘never were 
hearts more grateful—never were tears more sincere, 
than when we left them to the care of that disagrecable 
ill-looking agent.’ 

“*Hold, Lady Mal-a-pert!’ interrupted my father, 
sternly ; ‘ I selected Mr. O’Brien: you can know nothiag 
as to his qualifications. I believe him to be an upright 
but, I fear me, a stern man; and I apprehend he has 
been made the tool of a party.’ 

“*Dear papa, I wish you would again visit the old 
castle. A winter amongst my native mountains would 
afford me more pure gratification than the most success- 
ful season in London.’ My father smiled and shook his 
head. ‘The rents are now so difficult to collect, that I 
fear — * he paused, and then added abruptly, ‘ it 
is very extraordinary, often as I mention it to O’Brien, 
that I can receive no information as to the Connors. 
You have written frequently to your poor nurse, and she 
must have received the letters—I sent them over with 
my own, and they have been acknowledged!’ He had 
scarcely finished this sentence, when we heard the porter 
in loud remonstrance with a female who endeavoured to 
force her way through tae hall. I half opened the 
library door, where we were sitting, to ascertain the 
cause of the interruption. ‘Ah, then, sure, ye wouldn't 
have the heart to turn a poor crathur from the doore— 
that’s come sich a way jist to spake tin words to his 
lordship’s glory! And dont tell me that my Lady Hilin 
wouldn’t see me, and she to the fore. It was enough; 
I knew the voice of my nurse’s daughter ; and would, I 
do think, have kissed her with all my heart, but she fell 
on her knees, and clasping my hand firmly between hers, 
exclaimed, while the tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
sobs almost choked her utterance— Holy Mary! Thank 
God !—'tis herself, sure !—though so beautiful !—and no 
ways proud !—and I will have justice!’ And then in a 
subdued voice she added—-‘ Praise to the Lord !—his 
care niver left me ; and I could die contint this minute 
—only for you, mother, dear !—y’erself only—and . 
Our powdered knaves, I perceived, smiled andssnecered, 
when they saw Kate Connor seated that evening by my 
side—and my father (heaven bless him for it!) opposite 
to us in his great arm-chair, listening to the story that 
Kate had to unfold. 

“*Whin ye’s left us we all said that the winter was 











come in arnest, and that the summer was gone for ever. 
Well, my lord, we struv to plase the agint, why not ?— 
sure he was the master ye set over us !—but it doesn’t 
become the likes o’ me, nor wouldn’t be manners, to turn 
my tongue agin him, and he made as good a gintleman, 
to be sure, by y’er lordship’s notice-—-which the whole 
counthry knew he was not afore, either by birth or 
breeding. Well, my lady—sure if ye put a sod o’ turf, 
—saving y’er presence—in a goold dish, it’s only a turf 
still; and he must ha’ been Ould Nick’s born child, (Lord 
save us!) when y’er honour’s smile couldn’t brighten 
him! And it’s the truth I’m telling, and no lie ;—first 
of all, the allowance to my mother was stopped for 
damage the pig did to the new hedges; and then we 
were forced to give our best fowl as acompliment to Mr. 
O’Brien—because the goat (and the crathur without a 
tooth !) they said skinned the trees; then the priest (y’er 
lordship minds Father Lavery) and the agint quarreled, 
and so—out o’ spite—he set up a school, and would make 
all the childer go to larn there; and thin the priest 
hindered—and to be sure we stud by the chyrch—and 
so there was nothin’ but fighting ; and the boys gave 
over work, seeing that the tip-tops didn’t care how things 
went—only abusing each other. But it isn’t that I 
should be bothering your kind honours wid. My brother 
near two years agone, picked up wid the hoith of bad 
company—God knows how—and got above us all—so 
grand-like—wearing a new coat, and a watch, and a 
jewil ring !-—so, whin he gol the time 0° day in his pocket, 
he wouldn’t look at the same side of the way we wint; 
well, lady dear, this struck to my mother’s heart—yet it 
was only the beginning of trouble—he was found in the 
dead o’ night,’ (continued poor Kate her voice trembling) 
—‘but ye h’ard it all, twas in the papers—and he was 
sint beyant seas. Och! many’s the night we have spint 
crying to think of that shame—or, on our bare bended 
knees, praying that God might turn his heart. Well, 
my lady, upon that, Mr. O’Brien made no more ado, but 
said we were a seditious family, and that he had y’er 
lordship’s warrant to turn us out; and that the cabin— 
the nate little cabin ye gave to my mother—-was to go to 
the gauger.’ 

“¢He did not dare to say that !’ interrupted my father, 
proudly ; “he did not dare to use my name to a false- 
hood! 

“The word--the very word I spoke!’ exclaimed 
Kate: ‘Mother, says I, his lordship would niver take 
back, for the sin of the son, what he gave to the mother! 
Sure it was hard upon her gray hairs to see her own boy 
brought to shame, without being turned out of her little 
place, whin the snow was on the ground—in the could 
night, whin no one was stirring to say, God save ye. 
I remember it well; he would not suffer us to take so 
much as a blanket, because the bits o’ things were to be 
canted the next morning to pay the rint of a field which 
my brother took but never worked; my poor mother 
cried like a baby; and, happing the ould gray cat, that 
your ladyship gave her for a token, when it was a small 
kit, in her apron, we set off as well as we could for Mrs. 
Mahony’s farm. It was more than two miles from us-- 
and the snow drifted--and, och! but sorrow wakens a 
body !—-and my mother foundered like, cnd couldn't 
walk; so I covered her over, to wait till she rested a bit 
—and sure your token, my lady—the cat ye gave her— 
kept her warm, for the baste had the sinse a’most of a 
Christian. Well, I was praying for God to direct us for 
the best (but, may-be, I’m tiring your honours) whin, as 
if from heaven, up drives Barney and——’ 

“©Who is Barney, Kate ?” 

“JT wish, my dear lord, you could have seen Kate 
Connor when I asked that question; the way-worn girl 
looked absolutely beautiful: I must tell you that she had 
exchanged, by my desire, her tattered gown and travel- 
stained habiliments, for a smart dress of my waiting- 
maid’s, which, if it were not correctly put on, looked to 
my taste all the better. Her face was pale, but her fine, 
dark, intelligent eyes gave it much and varied expression; 
her beautiful hair—even Lafont’s trim cap could not keep 
it within proper bounds-—actuated, probably, by former 
bad habits, came straying (or, as she would call it, stree/- 
ing) down her neck, and her mobile mouth was garnish- 
ed with teeth which many a duchess would envy ; she 
was sitting on a low seat, her crossed hands resting on 
her knees, and was going through her narrative in as 
straightforward a manner as could be expected; but my 
unfortunate question as to the identity of Barney put 
her out;—face, forehead, neck, were crimsoned in an 
instant ; papa turned away his head to smile, and I blush- 
ed from pure sympathy. 





“ ¢ Barney—is Barnef —Mahony—my lady,’ she re- 





plied at length, rolling up Lafont’s flounce in lieu of her 
apron—‘ and a great true friend of—of—my mother’s’ 

“* And of yours also, I suspect, Kate,’ said my father. 

““*We were neighbours’ childer, plase your honour- 
able lordship, and only natural if we had a—a frindly—’ 

“* Love for each other,’ said my lordly papa: for once 
condescending to banter. 

“*Tt would be far from the likes o’ me to contradict 
y er honour,’ she stammered forth at length. 

“*Go on with your story,’ said I gravely. 

“*T’'m thinking, my lord, and my lady, I left off in 
the snow—Oh, no!—he was come up with the car :— 
well, to be sure, he took us to his mother’s house—and, 
och! my lady, but it’s in the walls 0’ the poor cabins ye 
find nearts !—not that I’m down-running the gintry, who, 
to be sure, knows better manners—but it’s a great bless- 
ing to the traveller to have a warm fire, and dry lodging, 
and share of whatever’s going—all for the love of God— 
and cead mile failte with it! Well, to be sure, they 
never looked to our property; and Barney thought to 
persuade me to make my mother his mother, and never 
heeded the disgrace that had come to the family; and, 
knowing his heart was set upon me, his mother did the 
same, and my own mother, too-—the crathur !—wanted 
me settled ; well—they all cried, and wished it done off 
at onct, and it was a sore trial that. Barney, says I, let 
go my hand; hould y’er whisht, allo’ ye, for the blessed 
virgin’s sake, and dont be making me mad entirely ;— 
and I seemed to gain strength, though my heart was 
bursting. 

“* Look! (says I) bitter wrong has been done us; but 
no matter, I know our honourable landlord had neither 
act nor part in it—how could he ?—and my mind mis- 
gives that my lady has often written to you, mother, for 
it isn’t in her to forget ould frinds ; but I'll tell ye what 
I'll do, there’s nobody we know, barring his riverence 
and the schoolmaster, could tell the rights of it to his 
honour’s glory upon paper: his riverence wouldn’t med- 
dle nor make in it, and the schoolmaster’s a frind of the 
agent’s; so ye see, dears, I'll jist go fair and a$y¥ off to 
London myself, and see his lordship, an’ make him sin- 
sible. And, before I could say my say, they all, all but 
Barney, set up sich a scornful laugh at me as never was 
heard. She’s mad, says one; she’s a fool, says another; 
where’s the money to pay vour expinses ? says a third; 
and how could ye find your way, that doesn’t know a 
step o’ the road, even to Dublin? says a fourth. Well, I 
waited till they were all done, and then took the thing 
quietly. I don’t think, says I, there’s either naadness or 
folly in trying to get one’s own again; as to the money, 
it’s but Itttle of that I want, for I’ve the use of my limbs 
and can walk, and it ‘Il go hard if one of ye’s won't lend 
me a pound, or, may-be, thirty shillings, and no one shall 
ever lose by Kate Connor, to the value of a brass far- 
thing ; and as to not knowing the road, sure I’ve a tongue 
in my head ; and, if 1 hadn’t, the great God, that taches 
the innocent swallows their way over the salt seas, will 
do as much for a poor girl who puts all her trust in him. 
My heart’s against it, said Barney, but she’s in the right; 
—and then he wanted to persuade me to go before the 
priest with him; but no, says I, [’ll niver do that till I 
find justice ; Ill never bring both shame and poverty to 
an honest boy’s hearth-stone. I'll not be tiring y’er noble 
honours any longer wid the sorrow, and all that, whin I 
ieft them; they’d have forced me to take more than the 
thirty shillings—God knows how they raised that same 
—but 1 thought it enough; and, by the time I reached 
Dublin, there was eight of it gone; small way the rest 
lasted; and I was ill three days, from the sea, in Liver- 
pool, Oh! when I got a good piece of the way—when 
my bits o’ rags were all sold—my feet bare and bleeding, 
and the doors of the sweet white cottage shut against me, 
and I was tould to go to my parish,—thin, thin I felt 
that I was in the land of the could-hearted stranger. 
Och! the English are a fine honest people, but no ways 
tinder; well, my lord, the hardest temptation I had at 
all’ (and here Lady Helen looked up into her gedfut! er’s 
face, with a supplicating eye, and pressed her small 
white hand affectionately upon his arm, as if to rivet his 
most earnest attention) ‘was whin I was sitting erying 
by the road-side, for I was tired and hungry, and who, 
of all the birds in the air, drives up in a sort of a cart, 
but Mister O’Hay, the great pig marchant, from a mile 
beyant our place; well, to be sure, it was he wasn’t sur- 
prised when he scen me! Come back with me, Kate, ho- 
ney !—says he; I’m going straight home, and I'll free 
your journey; whin ye return, I'll let the boy, you know, 
have a nate little cabin I’ve got to let, for (he was plaised 
to say) you desarve it. But I thought I’d parsevere to 
the end, so (God bless him for it!) he had only tin shil- 
lings—secing he was to receive the money for tne Prs> 
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he had sould at the next town—but what he had he gave 
me; that brought me the rest of the journey: and if I 
hadn’t much comfort by the way, sure I had hope, and 
that’s God's own blessing to the sorrowful; and now, 
here I am, asking justice, in the name of the widow and 
the orphin, that have been wronged by that black-heart- 
ed man: and, sure as there’s light in heaven, in his gar- 
den the nettle and the hemlock will soon grow, in place 
of the sweet roses; and whin he lies in his bed, in his 
dying bed the just and holy God ’ My father here 
interrupted, and in a calm firm voice reminded her that 
before him she must not indulge in invective. ‘I hum- 
bly ask your honour’s pardon,’ said the poor girl, ‘ I lave 
it all now just to God and y’er honour ; and shame upon 
me that forgot to power upon you, my lady, the blessings 
the ould mother of me sint ye,—full and plinty may ye 
ever know !—said she from her heart, the cratur !—may 
the sun niver be too hot, or the snow too could, for ye !— 
may ye live in honour, and dic in happiness, and, in the 
ind, may heaven be y’er bed !” 

“ And now, my dear lord,” continued the Lady Helen, 
“tell me, if a fair English maiden, with soft blue eyes, 
and delicate accent, had thus suffered; if driven from 
her beloved home, with a helpless parent, she had refus- 
ed the hand of the man she loved because she would not 
bring poverty to his dwelling-—if she had undertaken a 
journey to a foreign land, suffered scorn and starvation— 
been tempted to return, but, until her object was accom- 
plished, until justice was done to her parent, resisted 
that temptation—would you say she acted from impulse 
or from principle ?” 

“T say,” replied the old gentleman, answering his 
god-daughter’s winning smile, “that you are a saucy 
gypsy to catch me in this way. Fine times, indeed, 
when a pretty lass of eightcen talks down a man of sixty! 
But tell me the result.” 

“Instead of returning to Brighton, my father, without 
apprising our worthy agent, in three days arranged for 
our visiting dear Ireland ! Only think, how delightful !— 
80 romantic, and so useful, too! Kate—you cannot ima- 
gine how lovely she looked ; she quite eclipsed Lafont ! 
Then her exclamations of delight were so new, so curi- 
ous—nothing so original to be met with, even at the 
soirées of the literati. There you may watch for a month 
without hearing a single thing worth remembering ; but 
Kate’s remarks were so shrewd, so mixed with observa- 
tion and simplicity, that every idea was worth noting. I 
was so pleased with the prospect of the mecting—the dis- 
comfiture of the agent—the joy of the lovers, and the 
wedding—(all stories that end properly end in that way, 
you know)—that I did not even request to spend a day 
in Bath. We hired a carriage in Dublin, and, just on 
the verge of papa’s estate, saw Mr. O’Brien, his hands in 
his pockets, his fuzzy red hair sticking out all around his 
dandy hat, like a burning furze-bush, and his vulgar, ugly 
face as dirty as if it had not been washed for a month. 
He was lording it over some half-naked creatures, who 
were breaking stones, but who, despite his presence, 
ceased working as the carriage approached. ‘ There’s 
himself,’ muttered Kate. We stopped—and I shall never 
forget the appalled look of O’Brien when my father put 
his head out of the window. Cruikshank should have 
seen it. 
the poor men also recognised us, and, as we nodded and 
spoke to some we recognised amongst them, shouted so 
loudly, for fair joy, that the horses galloped on, not before, 
however, the triumphant Katherine, almost throwing her- 
self out, exclaimed, ‘ And I’m here, Mr. O’Brien, in the 
same coach wid my lord and my lady, and now we'll 
have justice !’ at which my father was very angry, and 
I was equally delighted. It was worth a king’s ransom 
to see the happiness of the united families of the Connors 
and Mahonys; the gray cat even purred with satisfac- 
tion ;—then such a wedding! Only fancy, my dear lord, 
my being bridesmaid!—dancing an Irish jig on an earthen 
floor! Ye exquisites and exclusives !—how would ye 
receive the Lady Helen Graves if this were known at 
Almack’s ?—-From what my father saw and heard, when 
he used his own eyes and ears for the purpose, he resolv- 
ed to reside six months out of the twelve at Castle Graves. 
You can scarcely imagine how well we get on; the peo. 
ple are somctimes a little obstinate, in the matter of 
smoke, and, now and then, an odd dunghill too near the 
door; and, as they love liberty themselves, do not much 
like to confine their pigs. But these are only trifles. I 
have my own school on my own plan, which I will ex- 
plain to you another time, and now will only tell you 
that it is visited by both clergyman and priest; and |] 
only wish that all our absentees would follow our exam- 
ple, and then, my dear god-papa, THE InIsH WoULD HAVE 
“">™ IMPULSES, AND ACT UPON RIGHT PRINCIPLES.” 








He could not utter a single sentence. Many of 
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“ Sad is the tale 
That tells of blighted feelings, hopes destroyed.” 








Some ten or fifteen years ago there lived, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bannow, a long, lean, solitary man, known 
by no other appellation, that ever I heard of, than that 
of “ Jack the Shrimp.” He was a wild, desolate look- 
ing creature; black lank hair fell over his face and 
shoulders, and either rested in straight lines on his pale 
hollow cheeks, or waved gloomily in the passing breeze ; 
iis eyes were deep-set and dark; and there was some- 
thing almost mysterious in his deportment. Some per- 
sons imagined him to be an idiot; but others, who knew 
Jack better, asserted that his intellects were of a supe- 
rior order ; however, as few enjoyed the privilege of his 
acquaintance, the former opinion prevailed. Jack could 
be found every where, except in a dwelling-house ; he 
had a singular antipathy to dry or sheltered abodes, and 
never appeared at home except when on the rocky sea- 
shore, scrambling up the cliffs, or, in clear weather, 
looking out for the scattered vessels that passed into 
Waterford harbour. Nobody seemed to know how he 
came to our isolated neighbourhood ; his first appearance 
had created a good deal of village gossip, but that had 
gone by, and his gentle and kindly manner endeared 
him to the peasantry ;—the affectionate greeting of 
“God save ye!”—* God save ye kindly !’’—was fre- 
quently exchanged between the solitary shrimp-ga- 
therer (for such was Jack’s cstensible employment), 
und the merry “ boys and girls,” who, at all seasons, 
collect sea-weed, and burn it into kelp, on the sea-shore. 
Often have I seen him in the early morning, at low 
water, his bare, lank legs tramping over the moist sand, 
or midway in the rippling wave; his pole, some six feet 
long—the net full of shrimps at one end, and the heavy 
hook at the other, balancing it over one shou!der—while 
from the opposite were suspended two wicker-baskets, 
frequently filled with lobsters, or smaller shell-fish, 
which he contrived to hook out of their holes with ex- 
traordinary dexterity. The sole companion of his ram- 
bies was a little black—I really know not what to call 
it, so as to distinguish its peculiur tribe, but it may be 
sufficient to state that it was a black ugly dog, who, bv 
way of economy, usually walked upon three legs, was 
blind of an eye, and, like its master, lonely in its habits, 
and shy in its demeanour. This animal, who, appro- 
priately enough, answered to the name of Crab, was the 
means of my introduction tu its taciturn lord. Even 
in childhood I was devotedly attached to the sea ; some- 
what amphibious—fond, when I dare, of getting off my 
shoes and stockings, and dabbling in the fairy pooly 
which the receding ocean left in the hollow clefts of the 
rocks; and fonder still of chasing the waves as they 
rolied along the sloping beach. My affection for this 
dangerous amusement was so well known that I was 
never permitted to go to the strand, although it was 
considerably within a mile of our house, unattended by 
an old steady dependant of the family, Nelly Parrell by 
name, who was ertrusted with the care of all the young 
folk in the country on their sea-side excursions. But 
there was another who loved to accompany me—my 
noble favonrite, Neptune, a tall, stately, Newfoundland 
dog, thoughtful and sagacious. It was not to be sup- 
posed that so high-born an animal would condescend to 
associate with a low-bred tyke; and no mark of recog- 
nition, that ever I perceived, passed between him and 
Crab, any more than between myself and the shrimp- 
gatherer, who, I dare say, thought a noisy, laughing 
girl of ten, a sad disturber of his sclitude. One morn- 
ing, during spring-tide, having just bathed, I had quit- 
ted the box to take my accustomed stroll along the 
shore; when, ona rock a considerable distance from 
land, and which tie inflowing rapid waves were cover- 
ing tast, I saw and heard poor Crab in evident distress : 
the fact was that part of his master’s tackle wanted 
some alteration ; and Jack, forgetting it was spring-tide, 
had placed his lobster-baskets on a high rock, and direct- 
ed his dog to watch them until his return from the vil- 
lage; Crab would not desert his trust, and to save him 
appeared impossible, even to his master, who had just 
descended the cliffs, as the intermediate waters became 
deep and dangerous. I never saw any man in greater 
agony than Jack on this occasion; repeatedly did he 
cali to the faithful animal—yet it would not quit the 
spot. Neptune was never particularly quick, but when 
he did comprehend he was prompt in doing all things 
for the best; suddenly he understood the entire matter, 
plunged fearlessly among the waves, and soon returned, 
bearing Crab between his teeth to the shore; not con- 





tent with this exploit, he twice re-entered, and brought 


the baskets to the feet of the grateful man of shrimps. 
I do believe the poor fellow would, to use his own words 
at the moment, have walked “ barefoot to Jericho, to 
sarve me or mine.” He snatched the dripping animal 
to his bosom, and, amongst other endearing epithets, 
called it his only friend. Ever after, Jack and I were 
intimate acquaintances : not so Neptune and the black 
cur; the latter never forgot his obligations; but Nep- 
tune only returned the humble caresses of the little 
creature by a slight movement of his stately tail, or a 
casting down of his small dark eye, as well as to say, 
“ T see you!” 

Still there was something about “ Jack the Shrimp,” 
I, notwithstanding my most persevering curiosity, could 
never make out; his mornings, from the earliest dawn, 
in fair or foul weather, were employed in catching the 
unwary fish ; at mid-day he attended his several cus- 
tomers, and in the evenings he again repaired to his 
haunts among the wild birds, and amid the ocean-spray : 
his general place of repose was a hollow rock, called 
the Orrer’s-Hoe ; and there he used to eat his lonely 
meal, and share his straw bed at night, with his faith- 
ful dog. I saw him one morning, as usual, poking after 
shrimps; and was struck by the anxiety and energy of 
his movements ; notwithstanding his seeming employ- 
ment hie was intensely watching every sail that appeared 
on the blue waters: when he saw me he rapidly ap- 
proached, 

“ The top of the morning to ye, young lady, and may 
every sunrise increase yer happiness !” 

“ Thank ye, Jack; have you caught many shrimps this 
morning ?” 

“ Yarra no, my lannan—sorra a many. Ye would’nt 
have much company at the big house to-day ?” 

“T believe we expect some friends.” 

* Ye would’nt know their names ?” he enquired, look- 
ing at me, while hissunken eyes sparkled with feelings 
which I could not understand. 

“ Some, Jack, I know—-Mr. Amble, and Mr. Caw- 
thorne, and Father Mike, and the rector.” 

“Any of the red-coat officers from Duncannon, 
agra?” 

* Not that I know of.” 

* Are you sure?” he continued, peering earnestly 
into my face; * ye would’nt, sure ye would’nt, tell a lie 
to poor ould Jack, miss, darlint,--you, whem he'd go tin 
pilgrimages to sarve, if ye were to die to.morrow— 
you, who have so often spoken kindly to him, when y’er 
voice fell on his ear like the song of a mermaid—sure 
ye would’nt desave me, mevourneen !” 

‘“* Indeed, Jack, there is no reason to deceive you on 
the subject—the matter cannot concern you; but, to 
make your mind perfectly easy, I will ask the house- 
keeper ; she knows who are expected, and I will let you 
know when you bring the lobsters to the house.” 

“ God bless ye, and God help y’er innocent head!— 
sure d’ye think I’m such an ould fool entirely as to be 
bothering myself about what’s no business of mine? 
—may-be, like the rest, ye think me a natural?” 

His lip curled in bitter scorn as he uttered the last 
sentence, and his eyes grew brightly dark under the 
shadows of his bectle brows. After a moment’s pause, 
he continued, “ Ax the master himself, dear—ax the 
master if any of the officers are to be wid ye; the house- 
keeper won’t know—that she won’t; just ax the master 
who’s to dine wid ye to-day, particular about the offi- 
cers; but don’t, miss, darlint, don’t say I bid ye; yo 
don’t know what harm might come of it if ye did—it 
might cost me my life; besides, it would demean yo 
to turn informer. Now, miss, muchree,—young as ye 
are, ye're the only one about the big house I'd trust wid 
that ; and so God be wid ye, 1 depind on your honour.” 
| was ten years old, and it was a glorivus thing to think 
that a secret (although I hardly knew in what the secret 
consisted), was in my keeping, and it was still more 
glorious to be told that my honour was depended on. 
Jack was, moreover, a favourite with the household, and 
[ hal never been forbidden to speak to him. Grand- 
mama and mama were, I knew, busied with the house- 
keeper in the preparation of jellies and pastics, in the 
manufacture of which, adhering to the fashior: of the 
good old times, they themselves assisted, at those periods 
of bustle and confusion in country-houses called com- 
pany-days. I was consequently aware that I should 
hardly see them until dressed for the drawing-room. 


| During my conversation with Jack, my biped attend- 


ant, Nelly Parrell, had been busily employed in packing 
up my bathing-dress, and locking “ the box;” so she 
knew nothing of Jack’s anxiety. I saw the old man 
watch me attentively, until I ascended the upper cliff 





on my way home, and then he returned to his occupa- 
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tion. I did not fail to ask my grandfather, at the break- 
fast table, if he expected any of the oificers from Dun- 
cannon to dinner that day ; the kind man laid down the 
“Waterford Chronicle,” which he was perusing, and, 
smiling one of those sweet and playful smiles that tell, 
more than words can do, of peace and cheerfulness, en- 
quired, in his turn, if *“ my head was beginning to think 
about officers already.” I was oid enough to blush at 
this, but returned to my point, and was told that none 
had been invited. Soon after 1 saw Jack, and litye 
Crab, the one striding, the other trotting, down the 
avenue ; as he passed the open casement he stopped, and 
I told him that grandpapa did not expect any of the 
Duncannon officers; the old man crossed his forehead, 
and muttered—as he reverently bowed, and passed to 
the kitchen offices—* May heaven be y’er bed at the 
last, and may ye niver know either sin or sorrow !” 

Poor Jack! I have often since thought of his benediction. 
Dinner was at last over, and dessert fairly placed upon 
the table, when horses’ feet were heard clattering into 
the court-yard; and, in a few seconds, the servant an- 
nounced the captain of the detachment of a regiment 
then quartered at Duncannon; a gentleman whe accom- 
panied him, but who was not announced, entered at the 
same time; he was a gigantic, gloomy, harsk-looking 
man, and when the servant retired the officer introduced 
him as Mr. Loffont, the new chief of the Feathard and 
Duncannon police, This nan was universally disliked 
in the country, and Captain Gore knew it well; he, in 
some measure, apologised for the intrusion of both, by 
stating he had been that morning called upon, by Mr. 
Loffont, to give assistance to the police in a rencontre 
with the smuggiers, which was that night expected on 
our side the coast: this was, I believe, unwelcome in 
telligence to all, but to none more than myself; an un- 
defined dread of some evil that might happen to my 
poor friend the shrimp-gatherer, took possession of my 
mind; and, to the astonishment of my grandmcther, 
even my pine-apple was untasted, I have since learned 
that, when the ladies withdrew, Captain Gore informed 
the company that he expected some of his men to meet 
them at the termination of our oak belting; and, he 
added, “ he was convinced Mr. Herriot would render 
every assistance to the king's servants in such a cause.” 
Mr. Herriot was peaceably inclined, and only agreed 
to go to the beach with the soldiers because he thought 
it likely he might act asa mediator between the parties. 
Well do I remember the breathless anxiety with which 
I watched for his passing through the great entrance. 
hall, for | longed to speak to hitn—but it was useless ; 
he did not come out till near midnight, and then he was 
surrounded by gentlemen, wno all spoke in an under 
tone: at last, with a palpitating heart, I heard the old 
butler ordered to bring the long double-barrelled gun. 
The company departed, and I seated myself in the nur- 
sery window, which overlooked the beautiful planta- 
tions, and the distant sea that was tranquilly reposing 
in the beams of the full moon. 

Slowly and stealthily did the party proceed to the 
shore ; and they stole in silence, and in safety, upon the 
unfortunate smugglers, who were, at the tifie, landing 
their cargo at the entrance to the Orrer’s-HoLe. A 
few peasants were wailing, with empty cars, to convey 
away their purchases; and the gang was, evidently, 
unprepared for the attack; neither party, however, 
wanted courage; and they fought, man to man, with 
desperate resolution, Lotfont was foremost in the fray ; 
youth, age, and manhood alike felt the overpowering 
force of his muscular arm, or the anerring ball of bis 
pistol. Silently and darkly did he fight, more like a 
destroying spirit than a mortal man, At length, in the 
midst of a combat that had given him more than usual 
trouble, for he had engaged with a young and daring an- 
tagonist, he was arrested by a harsh, growling voice, like 
the deep but murmured anger of an African lion, and 
his arm was grasped by long bony fingers, that seemed 
the outcasts of the grave. ‘“ And ye’re here !—you, 
who crushed my brave, my eldest, boy; who seduced, 
from her innocent home, my Kathleen—my daughter— 
my dear, dear girl, the stamp of her dead mother ;—you, 
who drove us to wandering and want! Stand back, 
James—drop y’er hoult of my only living child, ye hell- 
fiend!” continued the agonised old man, as he shook 
the huge frame of Loffont, even as a willow-wand; 
“ence before, when my other boy was murdered, 1 
struggled with ye for his life, and ye cast me from ye as 
an ould tree :—but now !”—his eyes glared fearfully 
upon his victim, and, for a moment, smugglers and sol- 
diers remained silent and motionless. Loffont trembled 
in every limb; he felt as if his hour was come, and, 
turning from the shrimp-gatherer, he said, “ Pass on, 


John Doherty; enough of the blood of y’er house is 
already on my head.” The old man, for a moment, re- 
plied not ; but then exclaimed, “ Revenge for my chil- 
dren !” and closed upon the revenue officer. Long and 
desperate was the struggle—hand to hand, foot to foot 
—until, as they neared the uverhanging edge of the 
precipitous cliff, the shrimp-gatherer grappled the throat 
of his adversary ; one step more—and both went crash- 
ing against the pointed rocks, until the deep, heavy, 
splash in the ocean announced that the contest was 
over. 

Speedy relief was afforded, and they were both 
dragged out of the water, still clasped as in the death 
struggle. Loffont, bis harsh and demon-like features 
blackened and swollen by suffocation, was indeed a 
corpse; and, although Doherty was living, and in full 
possession of lis faculties, it was evident his spirit was 
on the wing. Still did he grasp his antagonist’s throat; 
and, even when besought by my grandfather to relax his 
hold, he raised himself slowly on his elbow, and turned 
a steady gaze upon the features of one he had hated 
even unto death. His son knelt by his side, his heart 
full, almost to bursting, with a mingling of agonise4 
feeling. In the mean time the contest between the 
soldiery and the people was renewed, and every inch of 
cliff vigorously disputed. 

“ James,” said the dying man, as his glazed eye fol- 











lowed the bloody contest, upon which the full moon cast 
her bright and tranquil beams ;—* James—the boat— 
they’ll be beaten off——but the boat—gain the ship. I 
do not blame the young lady (he continued, looking at 
my grandfather), she tould me what she knew ; nor am 
I sorry—to say sorry—-for my murdered children now 
can rest in their graves—their murderer is punished.” 

“ Jack,” interrupted the kind-hearted gentleman, 
* for God’s sake think of the few moments you have to 
live--think of where you are going.” 

“ Ay, sir, if God would spare me to make my soul, now 
I] might think and pray to him ;——but before—could | 
think of any but thim, who are in heaven? Now, God 
—God have merey on a poor sinful man!” His hands 
were clenched in prayer, when a loud shout from the 
peasantry, which was repeated by a thousand echoes 
along the rocky shore, announced that they had beaten 
their opponents fairly off; the old man started —waved 
his hands wildly over his head, as in triumph—fell back 
—and expired on his son’s bosom. 

The smugglers escaped to the vessel, and the youth 
bore off to it the dead body of his father. My grand- 
father was perfectly safe amid the lawless gang, for he 
was never known to commit an unjust, an unkind, or 
even an imimoderate, action. The ship’s crew and the 
peasantry disappeared, as if by magic, carrying with 
them as much of the brandy and tobacco as had been 
landed, for they knew that the police would shortly re- 
tarn with a reinforcement ; and in one or two moments 
Mr. Herriot found himself alone, with the corpse of Lof- 
font on the wild sea-shore ;—not quite alone, | should 
say; the dog of the shrimp-gatherer, poor Crab, came 
smelling to the strand where his master’s body had lain, 
raised his little voice in weak and pitiful howlings to 
the receding barque, and finally laid himsclf down at 
the feet of the watchtul Neptune, who had never desert- 
ed his master’s side. From that hcur the noble animal 
became the protector of the low-born cur—who appa- 
rently transferred to him the affection he had borne the 
shrimp-gatherer-—and never suffered his humble friend 
to receive either insult or injury. 

The body of the wretched Loffont, who had met with 
so shocking a death, was conveyed to our house ; it was 
baried—but few attended the funeral, which in Ireland 
is always a mark of disrespect. It was not to be wonder- 
ed at, for the history of poor Jack became generally 
known: he had once a home, and all the joys which 
home can give ;—a wife, two sons, and one lovely daugh- 
ter, the pride of her father’s life and of her native village. 
She was seduced by that villain, that Loffont, under the 
promise of honourable union—but she could not survive 
her disgrace—her heart broke! She was found one 
morning a stiffened corpse at her father’s door, with a 
snow-shroud for her covering, and the cold ice of Decem- 
ber for ber bed. Then it was that her mother quietly 
and calmly laid down and died ; the fountain of her tears 
had dried—her heart withered within her bosom. 

The husband and father was rendered wild and 
desolate, became a man of desperate fortunes, and swore 
that nothing but blood should wash out the memory of 
his daughter’s shame. He joined a party of smugglers, 
with his eldest boy, whom in an engagement with the 
police, he saw shot and stabbed by the same hand that 
had brought sin and death to his happy dwelling. He 


was so much injured himself in this engagement as to 
be unable to remain at sea; so he wandered along the 
seashore, watching the movements of the officers station. 
ed on the preventive service, and directing the movements 
of the smuggling vessel in which his younger son had 
embarked. This will account for the great anxiety he 
manifested to ascertain who was to dine at our house on 
that eventful day—dreading, doubtless, that the officers 
were on the look-out for the expected ship: he could not 
have known that Loffont was so near his usual haunts ; 
for, from the fearful nature of his revenge, I am certain 
he would have stopped at nothing to shed his blood. 
Yet, in other days, Jack had fine qualities; but his bad 
passions had been foully awakened, and the mild and 
beautiful doctrines of Christianity were to him almost 
unheard of, and totally unknown. 

Alas, that so little has been done by gentle means to 
instruct the noble peasantry of Ireland in the nature of 
religious and social duty! When reason and religion 
take the place of prejudice and bigotry, then, and not 
till then, will the Irish character burst forth in all its 
energy and splendour, and be as conspicnous amongst 
the nations of the earth, for its wisdom and prudence, 
as it is now for its wit and bravery. 


—<—— 
LARRY MOORE. 


‘Tf labour is pain, and thought is sorrow, 
Wisdom will lead us out of their way— 
Bring pleasure to day and care to-morrow— 
To-morrow that never can be to-day.” 
Op Sona. 
“ Think of to-morrow !”—that is what no Irish peasant 
ever did yet, with a view of providing for it: at least no 
one I have had an opportunity of being acquainted with. 
He will think of any thing—of every thing but that. 
There is Larry Moore, for example :—who, that has 
ever visited my own pastoral village of Bannow, is un- 
acquainted with Larry, the Bannow boatman—the in- 
valuable Larry—who, tipsy or sober, asleep or awake, 
rows his boat with undeviating power and precision ?— 
IIe, alas; is a strong proof of the truth of my observa- 
tion. Look at him on a fine sunny day, in June. The 
cliffs that skirt the shore where his boat is moored are 
crowned with wild furze; while, here and there, a tuft of 





waite or yellow broom, sprouting a little above the blue- 
ish green of its prickly neighbour, waves its blossoms, 
and flings its fragrance to the passing breeze. Down to 
the very edge of the rippling waves is almost one un- 
broken bed of purple thyme, glowing and beautiful ;— 
and there Larry’s goat, with her two sportive kids—sly, 
cunning rogues !—find rich pasture—now nibbling the 
broom blossoms, now sporting amid the furze, and making 
the scenery re-echo with their musical bleating. The 
little island opposite, Larry considers his own particular 
property ; not that a single sod of its bright greenery be- 
longs to him—but, to use his own words, “ sure it’s all 
as one my own—don’t I see it—don’t I walk upon it— 
and the very water that it’s set in is my own; for sorra a 
one can put foot on it widout me and the coble, [boat] that 
have been hand and glove as good as forty years.” But 
look, I pray you, upon Larry :—there he lies, stretched 
in the sun-light, at full length, on the firm sand, like a 
nan. porpoise—sometimes on his back—then slowly turn- 
ing on his side—but his most usual attitude is a sort of 
reclining position against that flat grey stone, just at 
high-water mark ; he selects it as his constant resting- 
place, because (again to use his own words) “ the tide, 
bad cess to it! was apt to come fast in upon a body, and 
there was a dale of throuble in moving ; but even if one 
chanced to fall asleep, sorra a morsel of harm the salt 
water could do ye on the grey store, where a living mer- 
woman sat every new-year’s night combing her black 
hair, and making beautiful music to the wild waves, who, 
consequently, trated her sate wid grate respict—why 
not?” There, then, is Larry—his chest leaning on the 
mermaid’s stone, as we call it—his long bare legs stretch- 
ed out behind, kicking, occasionally, as a gad-fly or mer- 
ry-hopper skips about, what he naturally considers lawful 
prey :—his lower garments have evidently once been 
trowsers—blue trowsers ; but as Larry, when in motion, 
is amphibious, they have experienced the decaying effects 
of salt water, and now only descend to the knee, where 
they terminate in unequal fringes. Indeed, his frieze 
jacket is no great things, being much rubbed at the 
elbows—and no wonder ; for Larry, when awake, is ever 
employed, either in pelting the sea-gulls (who, to confess 
the truth, treat him with very little respect), rowing his 
boat, or watching the circles which the large and small 
pebbles he throws in form on the surface of the calm 








waters, and as Larry, of course, rests his arm «“*” a 
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craturs !—sorra’ a morsel o’ pratee they’d put into their 


you would only take the trouble to catch it!” 














mate—besides, it’s mighty watery, and a dale of trouble 
to catch. A grate baste of a cod lept into my boat|th 
yesterday, and I lying just here, and the boat close up: 


the quality, the gomersal !—but, my jewill! it was whip 
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performs the above-named exploits, the sleeves must) cratur; and I’m sorry to say he’s turned out rather ob- 
His hat is | stinate—and even the priest says it’s becase I never think 


wear, for frieze is not “impenetrable stuff.” 
a natural curiosity, composed of sun-burned straw, banded | of 
by a misshapen sea-ribbon, and garnished by “ delisk,” 
red and green, his cutty pipe stuck through a slit in the 
brim, which bends it directly over the left eye, and keeps 
it “ quite handy widout ony trouble.” His bushy reddish 
hair persists in obstinately pushing its way out of every 


his Herculean shoulders, and a low-furrowed brow, very 


to-morrow.” 


“T am glad to find the priest is of my opinion: but tell 
me, have you fatted the pig Mr. Herriott gave you 
“Oh! my bitter curse (axing y’er pardon, my lady) be 
upon all the pigs in and out of Ireland ! 
been the ruin of me; it has such a taste for ateing young 
hole in his extraordinary hat, or clusters strangely over} ducks as never was in the world; and I always tethers 
him by the leg when !’m going out ;—but he’s so ’cute 


unpromising in the eye of a phrenologist :—in truth, | now, he cuts the tether.” 


Larry has somewhat of a dogged expression of counte- 


nance, which is relieved, at times, by the humorous/the quarry, and could build one in half an hour ! 
“Is it a sty for the likes of him !—cock him up with 
Och, Musha! Musha! the tether keeps him asy 


twinkling of his little grey eyes, pretty much in the man- 
ner that a star or two illume the dreary blank of a cloudy | a 
November night. The most conspicuous part of his at-| fo 
tire, however, is an undressed, wide leather belt, that 
passes over one shoulder, and then under another strap 
of the same material that encircles his waist: from this 
depends a rough wooden case, containing his whiskey | m 


bottle; a long narrow knife ; pieces of rope of various | ye ?—well, ye must wait till y’er hurry is over ; I’m not 
length and thickness; and a pouch which contains the | going to hurry myself, wid whiskey in my bottle, and 
sixpence in my pocket, for priest or minister.” 


money he earns in his “ vocation.” 
“ Good morrow, Larry !” 
“Good morrow kindly, my lady! may-be ye’re going 
across ?” 
“ No, thank ye, Larry ;—but there’s a silver sixpence 
for good luck.” 
“Ough ! God’s blessing be about ye !—I said so to my 


woman this morning, and she bothering the sowl out} and it’ll be all the same ina hundred years. 
o’ me for money, as if I could make myself into silver,| ye plain enough, Master Rashleigh. 
broke the oar yesterday, and never thought to get it 
mended; and my head’s splitting open with the pain—I 
took a drop too much last night, and that makes me fit} dinners. 
for nothing—” 


let alone brass :—asy, says I, what trouble ye takes !— 
sure we had a good dinner yesterday; and more by 
tokens, the grawls were so plased wid the mate—the 


mouths ;—and we'll have as good a one to-day.” 
“The ferry is absolutely filled with fish, Larry,—if 
Sorra fancy I have for fasting- 


“Is it fish? Ough! 


I thought it would ha’ sted asy while I hollooed to Toin, 
who was near breaking his neck after the samphire for 


and away with it all in a minit—back to the water.— 


Small loss !”’ ; 
“ But, Larry, it would have made an excellent dinner.” 


friend. 


“Why not confine him in a sty ?—you are close to} self; but where is Rashleigh going to? 


ab 


sty! 
r the day !” 
“ But not for the morrow, Larry.” 


“ Now ye’re at me again !—you that always stood my 
Meal-a-murder! if there isn’t Rashleigh Jones 
Oh! ye’re in a hurry, are|on the water, the most careful boatman in the county ; 


aking signs for the boat! 


“ But the more you earn the better, Larry.” 
“Sure I’ve enough for to-day.” 
“ But not for to-morrow, Larry.” 


“True, for ye, ma’am dear ; though people takes a dale 
o’ trouble, I’m thinking, when they’ve full and plenty at} and the hair of the generous, good-natured landlord has 
the same time; and I don’t like bothering about it then, 
Sure, I see 
God help me! I 


“On the morrow, Larry.” 
“Faith, ma’am dear, you’re too bad. Oh, dear! 


ink—” 
“ Of the morrow, Larry.” 
“ Oh, then, let me alone, lady, dear ! 


* Of the morrow, Larry !” 


“ By dad, I have it!—I can poke the coble on with this 


py 


That pig has 


Ifl 
had the sense to set the lobster-pots last night, what a 
power I’d ha’ caught !—they’re dancing the hays mer-| change originated in our excellent friend’s never think. 
rily down there, the cowardly blackguards! but I didn’t 


What will I do 
wid de oar! Jim Connor gave me a beautiful piece of 
strong rope yesterday, but I didn’t want it; and—lI be- } 
lieve one of the childer got hold of it—I didn’t think—” 


bring over that impatient chap, Rashleigh Jones, who's 
ever runniny after the day, as it he hadn’t a bit to eat:— 
there, d’ye see him ?—he’s dancing mad—he may just as 
welltake itasy. It’s such as him give people the feaver. 
There’s that devil of a goat grinning at me; sorra a drop 
of milk can we get from her, for she won't stand quiet 
for a body to catch her; and my wife’s not able, and I’m 
not willing, to go capering over the cliffs. Never mind! 
—sure, whiskey is better nor milk.” 

At last Larry and his boat are off, by the assistance of 
the pitchfork, and most certainly he does not hurry him- 
As I live! he 
has got into Mr. Dorkin’s pleasure-boat, that has just 
turned the corner of the island, and will be at this side 
before Larry gets to the other. Larry will not easily 
pardon this encroachment ; not because of the money, 
but because of his privilege. I have heard it ramoured 
that if Larry does not become more active he will lose 
his situation; but I cannot believe it: he is, when fairly 


and permit me to mention, in sotto voce (1 would not 
have it repeated for the world), that his master could 
not possibly dismiss him on the charge of heedlessness, 
because he himself once possessed unencumbered pro- 
perty by field and flood, wooded hills, verdant vales, and 
pure-gushing rivers. ‘Those fair heritages are, however, 
unfortunately, passing into the hands of other proprietors ; 


become white, and sorrow has furrowed his brow, long 
before sixty summers have glowed upon his head. His 
children, too, do not hold that station in society to which 
their birth entitles them ; and, latterly, he has not been 
so often on the grand jury, nor at the new member’s 
The poor love him as well as ever; but the 
rich have neglected, in a great degree, his always hos- 
pitable board. Rats, it is said, desert a falling house: 
have nobles, then, the same propensity? Be it as it 
may, the parish priest told me, in confidence, that all the 
ing of TO-MORROW. 
anus 

WE’LL SEE ABOUT IT. 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 
ear after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves, 


The vast coucerus of an eternal scene. 
Youna. 





“Sure I’m after telling y’er ladyship that we had a 
rale mate dinner by good luck yesterday.” 
“ But to-day, by your own confession, you had _no- 


thing.” 


“ Sure you’ve just given me sixpence.” 
“ But suppose I had not !” 


ould pitch-fork ; there’s not much good in it; but never 
heed—it’s the master’s, and he’s too much of a jontleman 
to mind trifles; though I’m thinking times a’n’t as good 
wid hin now as they used to be; for Barney Clarey 
tould Nelly Parell, who tould Tom Lavery, who tould it 
out forenint me and a dale more genteel men who were 
taking a drop o’ comfort at St. Patrick’s, as how they 


* We'll see about it!” From that simple sentence has 
arisen more evil to Ireland than any person ignorant of 
the strange union of impetuosity and procrastination my 
: pa : 
countrymen exhibit, could well believe. They are suffi- 
ciently prompt and energetic where their feelings are 
concerned, but, in matters of business, they almost in- 
variably prefer seeing about to poiNna. 


thinks more of it nor I do,” respunded Larry, raising 
himself up; “and, to prove it to ye, madam dear, we’ll 
have a wet night—I see the sign of it, for all the sun’s 
so bright, both in the air and the water.” aft 
“What do you mean by bottling the whiskey and 


the great hole that is in the thatch of your cabin.” sal 


taste of a hole. 
weather.” hes 

“Larry, you truly need not waste so much time ; it is| take to it, and lawyers take to it, far before new milk ; 
and his holiness the pope—God bless him !—to say no- 
You might usefully em-} thing of the king (who is the first king of hearts we ever 
had) who drinks nothing but Innishown—which, to my 
taste, hasn’t half the fire of the rale Potteen. 
to a deadly sin to bottle whiskey in a jontleman’s house : 
—and, as to salting mate !—sure the ancient 
fashion—the fashion of the good ould times—is just to 
kill the baste, and thin hang it by the legs in a conva- 
nient place ; and, to be sure, every one can take a part of] of the most extensive farms in the neighbourhood, and 


ten chances to one if you get a single fare to-day ;—and 
here you stay doing nothing. 
ploy yourself by a little foresight.” 


mind the boat. 
be so hard intirely upon me; for I get a dale o’ blame I 
don’t by no manner of means desarve. 
at me as wicked as a weazel, becase I gave my consint 
to our Nancy’s marrying Matty Quough ; and she says 
they were bad to come together on account that they 
hadn’t enough to pay the priest; and the upshot of the 
matter is, that the girl and a grandchild is come back | row 
upon us; and the husband is off—God knows where.” 


by this time, must be able to assist you.’ 


bright—and his mother was always at him, plaguing his 
life out to go to Mister Ben’s school, and saying adale| “ 
about the time to come; but I didn’t care to bother the 


“ Where’s the good of thinking that, now ?” 
“ Oh, Larry, I’m afraid you never think of to-morrow !” 
“There’s not a man in the whole parish of Bannow 


“ Then, Larry, take my advice; go home and mend 


“ But when the rain comes ?” 
“Lord bless ye, my lady! sure I can’t hinder the 


rain !—and sure it’s fitter for me to stand under the roof| sw 
in a dry spot, than to go out in the teams to stop up a 
Sorra a drop comes through it in dry|sart the whiskey ; it’ill always keep the could out of y’er 
Sure the clargy 


“Would ye have me desert my trust? Sure I must 
But, God bless ye, ma’am darlint ! don't 


My wife turns 


“I’m sorry to hear that, Larry ; but your son Jaines, 


’ 


“There it is again, my lady! James was never very 





whi 
“ But do you know that the English think of fo-mor- 


er all, is only calico-cotton.” 


ting the meat, Larry ?” 


ig;—and in winter—by the powers! 


irt, and the trouble from y’er eye. 


at they like best.” 


», Larry ?” 


Do you think so, indeed, Larry ?” 


bottle the whiskey, and salt the mate, at the big house ; 
and if that isn’t a bad sign L don’t know what is :— 
though we may thank the English housekeeper for it, 
I'm thinking—wid her beaver bonnet and her yellow 
silk shawl, that my wife (who knows the differ) says,} the house of Garraty, are employed from morning till 


lady, is to have the whiskey on draught; and then it’s so] of indolence and kindly feeling. 
refreshing, of a hot summer’s day, to take a good hearty 
Ma’am, honey, 
let me just take the liberty of advising you never to de-| the suggan, twisted half-way up the well formed leg, fails 


It’s next} in. 


Trish 


“ Ay, the tame negres! that’s the way they get rich, 
and sniff at the world, my jewil; and they no oulder in 
it than Henry the Second; for sure, if there had been 
English before his time, it’s long sorry they’d ha’ been 
to let Ireland alone.” 


“ll prove it to ye, my lady, if ye’ll jist wait till I 


I shall not find it difficult to illustrate this observation: 
—from the many examples of its truth, in high and in 
low life, I select Philip Garraty. 

Philip, and Philip’s wife, and Philip’s children, and all 


night in seeing about every thing, and, consequently, in 
doing nothing. ‘There is Philip—a tall, handsome, good- 
humoured fellow, of about five-and-thirty, with broad, 


“Is it the hole?—where’s the good of losing time} ‘Now, don’t be coming over us after that fashion ;| lazy-looking shoulders, and a smile perpetually lurking 
about it now, when the weather’s so fine ?” may-be ye don’t know, indeed? Sure the right way, my] about his mouth, or in his bright hazel eyes, the picture 


‘There he is, leaning 
over what was once a five-barred gate, and leads to the 
hag-yard ; his blue worsted stockings full of holes, which 


to conceal; while his brogues (to use his own words), if 
they do let the water in, let it out again. With what 
unstudied elegance does he roll that knotted twine and 
then unroll it; varying his occupation, at times, by kick- 
ing the stones that once formed a wall into the stagnant 
pool, scarcely large enough for full-grown ducks to sail 
But let us first take a survey of the premises. 

The dwelling-house is a long rambling abode, much 
larger than the generality of those that fall to the lot of 
small Irish farmers; but the fact is that Philip rents one 


ought to be “ well-doing in the world.” The dwelling 
looks very comfortless, notwithstanding: part of the 
thatch is innch decayed, and the rank weeds and damp 
moss nearly cover it; the door-posts are only united to 
the wall by a few scattered portions of clay and stone, 
and the door itself is hanging but by one hinge ; the 
window-frames shake in the passing wind, and some of 
the compartments are stuffed with the crown of a hat, 
or a “lock of straw,” very unsightly objects.~ At the 
opposite side of the swamp is the hag-yard gate, where a 
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broken line of alternate palings and wall exhibits proof 
that it had formerly been fenced in; the commodious 
barn is almost roofless, and the other sheds pretty much 
in the same condition: the pig-sty is deserted by the 
grubbing lady and her grunting progeny, who are too 
fond of an occasional repast in the once-cultivated garden 
to remain in their proper abode ; the listless turkeys, and 
contented, half-futted geese, live at large and on the pub- 
lic; but the turkeys, with all their shyness and modesty, 
have the best of it, for they mount the ill-built stacks, 
and select the grain, @ plaisir. 

“Give you good morrow, Mr. Philip; we have had 
showery weather lately.” 

“Och! all manner o’ joy to ye, my lady !—and sure 
ye’ll walk in, and sit down ; my woman will be proud to 
see ye. I’m sartin we’ll have the rain soon agin, for its 
every where, like bad luck; and my throat’s sore wid 
hurishing thim pigs out o’ the garden—sorra’ a thing can 
I do all day for watching thim.” 

“ Why do you not mend the door of the sty ?” 

“True for ye, ma’am dear; so I would if I had the 
nails; and I’ve been threat’ning to step down to Mickey 
Bow, the smith, to ask him to see about it.” 

“J hear you've had a fine crop of wheat, Philip.” 

“Thank God for all things! You may say that; we 
had, my lady, 2 fine crop; but I have always the hight 
of ill luck somehow; upon my sowkins (and that’s the 
hardest oath I swear) the turkeys have had the most of 
it: but I mean to see about setting it up safe, to-morrow.” 

“ But, Philip, I thought you sold the wheat, standing, 
to the steward at the big house.” 

“It was all as one as sould, only it’s a bad world, 
madam dear, and I’ve no luck. Says the steward to me, 
says he, I like to do things like a man of business, so, 
Mister Garraty, just draw up a bit of an agreement that 
you deliver over the wheat-field to me, ou sich a day, 
standing as it is, for sich a sum; and I'll sign it for ye, 
and thin there can be no mistake—only let me have it 
by this day week. Well, to be sure, I came home full o’ 
my good luck, and I tould the wife ; and, on the strength 
of it, she must have a new gown. And sure, says she, 
Miss Hennessy is just come from Dublin wid a shop-full 
o’ goods ; and, on account that she’s my brother’s sister- 
in-law’s first cousin, she'll let me have the first sight o’ 
the things, and I can take my pick, and we'll have plinty 
of time to see about the agreement to-morrow. Well, | 
don’t know how it was, but the next day we had no pa- 
per, nor ink, nor pens in the house ; I meant to send the 
ere to Miss Hennessy’s for all—but forgot the pens. 
So, when I was seeing about the ’greement, I bethought 
of the ould gander ; and while I was pulling as beautiful 
a pen as ever ye laid y’er two eyes upon, out of his wing, 
he tattered my hand with his bill in such a manner that 
sorra a pen [ could hould for three days. Well, one 
thing or another put it off for ever so long, and at last I 
wrote it out like print, and takes it myself to the stew- 
ard.—Good evening to you, Mr. Garraty, says he. Good 
evening, kindly, sir, says I, and I hope the woman that 
owns ye, and all y’er good family’s well. All well, 
thank ye, Mr. Garraty, says he. I’ve got the ’greement 
here, sir, says I, pulling it out, as I thought—but, be- 
hould ye—I only cotcht the paper it was wrapt in, to 
keep it from the dirt of the tobacco, that was loose in my 
pocket for want of a box (saving y’er presence); so I 
turned what little bits o’ things I had in it out, and there 
was a great hole that ye might drive all the parish rats 
throurh, at the bottom, which the wife promised to see 
about mending, as good as six months before. Well, I 
saw the snecr on his ugly mouth (for he’s an English- 
maf), and I turned it off with a laugh, and said air holes 
were comfortable in hot weather, and sich-like jokes, and 
that I'd go home and make another ’greement. ’Gree- 
ment! for what ?—says he, laying down his great out- 
landish pipe. Whew! may-be ye don’t know, says I. 
Not I, says he. The wheat-field, says I. Why, says 
he, didn’t I tell you then, that you must bring the ’gree- 
ment to me by that day week !—and that was, by the 
same token (pulling a red memorandum book out of his 
pocket), let me see—exactly this day three weeks. Do 
you think, Mr. Garraty, he goes on, that when ye didn’t 
care to look after y’er own interests, and I offering so 
fair for the ficld, I was going to wait upon you? I don’t 
lose my papers in the Irish fashion. Well, that last set 
me up—and so I axed him if it was the pattern of his 
English breeding; and one word brought on another ; 
and all the blood in my body rushed into my fist, and I 
had the ill luck to knock him down; and, the coward, 
what does he do but takes the law o’ me—and I was cast, 
and lost the sale of the wheat, and was ordered to pay 
ever so-much money: well, I didn’t care to pay it then, 
but gave an engagement; and I meant fo see about it— 


but forgot ; and, all in a giffy, came a thing they call an 
execution—and, to stop the cant, I was forced to borrow 
moncy from that tame negur, the exciseman, who'd sell 
the sowl out of his grandmother for sixpence (if, indeed, 
there ever was a sow! in the family)—and it’s a terrible 
case to be paying interest for it still.” 

“ But, Philip, you might give up or dispose of part of 
your farm. I know you could get a good sum of money 
for that rich meadow by the river.” 

“ True for ye, ma’am dear, and I’ve been seeing about 
it for a long time, but somehow J have no luck. Just as 
ye came up, I was thinking to myself that the gale-day 
is passed, and all one as before, yarra a pin’s worth have 
I for the rint; and the landlord wants it as bad as I do, 
though it’s a shame to say that of a gintleman ; for, jist 
ashe was seeing about some ould custodium, or something 
of the sort, that had been hanging over the estate ever 
since he came to it, the sheriff's officers put executioners 
in the house; and it’s very sorrowful for both of us, if I 
may make bould to say so; for I am sartin he'll be rack- 
ing me for the moncy, and, indeed, the ould huntsman 
tould me as much; but I must see about it : not, indeed, 
that it’s much good, for I’ve no luck.” 

“ Let me beg of you, Philip, not to take such an idea 
into your head; do not lose a moment: you will be ut- 
terly ruined if youdo. Why not apply to your father-in- 
law ?—he is able to assist you; for at present you only 
suffer from temporary embarrassment.” 

“True for ye, that’s good advice, my lady ; and, by the 
blessing of God, I'll see about it.” 

“Then go directly, Philip.” 

“ Directly ! I can’t, ma’am dear, on account of the 
pigs; and sorra a one I have but mysclf to keep them 
out of the cabbages ; for I let the woman and the grawls 
go to the pattern at Killaun; it’s little pleasure they sce, 
the craturs !” 

“ But your wife did not hear the huntsman’s story ?” 

“Och! ay, did she; but unless she could give me a 
sheaf o’ bank notes, where would be the good of her 
staying ?—but I’ll see about it.” 

“ Immediately, then, Philip; think upon the ruin that 
may come—nay, that must come, if you neglect this 
matter ; your wife, too—your family reduced from com- 
fort to starvation—your home desolate—” 

“ Asy, my lady ! don’t be after breaking my heart in- 
tirely ; thank God, I have seven as fine flahulugh children 
as ever peeled pratee, and all under twelve years ould ; 
and sure I'd lay down my life tin times over for every 
one o’ them: and to-morrow for sartin—no—to-morrow 
—the hurling; I can’t to-morrow ; but the day after, if 
I’m a living man, J°ll see about it.” 

Poor Philip! his kindly feelings were valucless because 
of his unfortunate habit. Would that this were the only 
example I could produce of the ill effects of that danger- 
ous little sentence—“ I'll see about it!” Oh, that the 
sons and daughters of the fairest island that ever heaved 
its green bosom above the surface of the ocean would 
arise and be doing what is to be done, and never again 
rest contented with “ seeING aBourt Ir !” 

—<_>_— 
ANNIE LESLIE. 

Annie Leslie was neither a belle nor a beauty—a gen- 
tlewoman, nor yet an absolute peasant—* a fortune,” nor 
entirely devoid of dower:—although born upon a farm 
that adjoined my native village of Bannow, she might 
almost have been called a flower of many lands; for her 
mother was a Scot, her father an Englishman; one set 
of grand-parents Welsh—and it was said that the others 
were (although I never believed it, and always considered 
it a gossiping story) Italians, or foreigners, “ from beyant 
the salt sea.” It was a very charming pastime to trace 
the different countries in Annic’s sweet, expressive coun- 
tenance. Ill-natured people said she had a red Scotish 
head, which I declare to be an absolute story. The 
maiden’s hair was not red; it was a bright chestnut, and 
glowing as a sun-beam—perhaps in particular lights it 
might have had a tinge—but, nonsense ! it was any thing 
but red: the check-bone was certainly elevated, yet who 
ever thought of that, when gazing on the soft cheek, now 
delicate as the bloom on the early peach—now purely 
carnationed, as if the eloquent colour longed to eclipse 
the beauty of the black, lustrous eyes, that were shaded 
by long, long, eye-lashes, delicately turned up at the 
poirts, as if anxious to act as conductors to my young 
friend’s merry glances, of which, however, I must con- 
fess, she was usually chary enough. Her figure was, 
unfortunately, of the principality, being somewhat of the 
shortest; but her fair skin, and small, delicate mouth, told 
of English descent. Her father was a respectable farmer, 








who had been induced, by soine circumstanee or other, 


to settle in Ireland; and her mother—but what have I to 
do with either her father or mother just now ? 

The sun-fires had faded in the west, and Annie was 
leaning on the neat green gate that led to her cottage; 
her eyes wandering down the branching lane, then to the 
softening sky, and not unfrequently to a little spotted 
dog, Phillis by name, who sat close to her mistress’s feet, 
looking upwards, and occasionally raising one car, as if 
she expected somebody to join their party. It was the 
full and fragrant season of hay-making, and Annie had 
borne her part in the cheerful and pleasant toil. 

A blue muslin kerchief was sufliciently open to display 
her well-formed throat; one or two wilful ringlets had 
escaped from under her straw hat, and twisted them- 
selves into very picturesque, coquetish attitudes, shaded, 
but not hidden, by the muslin folds; her apron was of 
bright check; her short cotton gown, pinned in the na- 
tional three-cornered fashion behind, and her petticoat of 
scarlet stuff, displayed her small and delicately turned 
ancle to much advantage. She held a bunch of mixed 
wild flowers in her hand, and her fingers, naturatly ad- 
dicted to mischief, were dexterously employed in scatter. 
ing the petals to the breeze, which sported them amongst 
the long grass. 

“ Down, Phillis !—down, miss !” said she at last to the 
little dog, who, weary of rest, stood on its hind legs to 
kiss her hand; “ down, do, ye’re always merry when I 
am sad, and that’s not kind of ye.” The animal obeyed, 
and remained very tranquil, until its mistress uncon- 
sciously murmured to herself{—* Do I really love him?” 
Again she looked down the lane, and then, after giving 
a very destructive pull to one of the blossoms of a wild 
rose that clothed the hedge in beauty, repeated, some- 
what louder, the words, “Do I indeed love his?” 
“ Never say the word twice—ye do it already, ye little 
rogue!” replied a voice that sent an instantancous gush 
of crimson over the maiden’s cheek—while, from amid a 
group of fragrant elder-trees, which grew out of the 
mound that encompassed the cottage, sprang a tall, 
graceful youth, who advanced towards the blushing 
maiden. 

I am sorry for it, but it is, nevertheless, an incontro- 
vertible fact, that women, young and old—some more 
and some less-~are all naturally perverse; they cannot, 
I belicve, help it; but their so being, although occasion- 
ally very amusing to themselves, is undoubtedly very 
trying to their lovers, whose remonstrances on the sub- 
ject, since the days of Adam, might as well have been 
given to the winds. 

It so happened that James M‘Cleary was the very 
person Annie Leslie was thinking about; the one of all 
others she wished to sce; yet the love of tormenting, as- 
sisted, perlaps, by a little maiden coquetry, prompted 
her first to curl her pretty Grecian nose, and then to be- 
stow a hearty cuff on her lover’s cheek as he attempted 
to salute her hand. 

“Keep your distance, sir, and don’t make so free!” 
said the pettish lady. 

“ Keep my distance, Annie! Not make so free!” echoed 
James; “ an’ yc, jist this minute, after talking about lov- 
ing me!” 

“ Loving you, indeed! Mister James M‘Cleary, it was 
y’er betters I was thinking of, sir; I hope I know myself 
too well for that.” 

“ My betters, Annie !—what’s come over ye? Surely 
ye hav’n’t forgot that y’er father has as good as given 
his consint; and though y’er mother is partial to Andrew 
Furlong—the tame negur !—jist because he’s got a bigger 
house (sure, it’s a public, and can’t be called his own), 
and a few more guineas than me, and never thinks of his 
being grayer than his ould gray mare—yet she'll come 
round ;—Ict me alone to manage the women—(now, don’t 
look angry)—and didn’t y’er own sweet mouth say it, not 
two hours ago, down by the loch—and, by the same 
token, Annie, there’s the beautiful eurl I cut off with the 
reaping-hook—that, however ye trate me, shall stay next 
my heart, as long as it bates—and, oh, Annie! as ye sat 
on the mossy stone, I thought I never saw ye look so 
beautiful—with that very bunch of flowers that ye’ve 
been pulling to smithereens, resting on y’er lap. And it 
wasn’t altogether what ye said, but what ye looked, that 
put the life in me; though ye did say—ye know ye did 
— James,’ says you, ‘I hate Andrew Furlong, that I do, 
and I’ll never marry him as long as grass grows or water 
runs, that I won't.’ Now, sure, Annie, dear, sweet Annie : 
—sure ye’re not going aginst y’er conscience, and the 
word o’ true love.” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Annie, “I don’t like to be found 
fault with. Andrew Furlong is, what my mother says, @ 





well-to-do, dacent man, staid and steady. I'll trouble ye 
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for my curl, Mister James—clever as ye are at managing 
the women, may-be ye can’t manage me.” 

James had been very unskilful in his last speech; he 
ought not to have boasted of his managing powers, but 
to have put them in practice: the fact, however, was, that 
though proverbially sober, the fatigue of hay-making, and 
two or three “ noggins” of Irish grog, had in some degree 
bewildered his intellects since Annie’s return trom the 
meadow. He looked at her for a moment, drew the long 
tress of hair half out of his bosom, then replaced it, but- 
toned his waistcoast to the throat, as if determined no- 
thing should tempt it from him, and said in a subdued 
voice— 

“ Annie, Annie Leslie!—like a darlint, don’t be so 
fractious—for your sakhe—fur——” 

“ My sake, indeed, sir!—My sake !—I’m very much 
obliged to you—very much—Mister James; but let me 
tell ye, ye think a dale too much of y’erself to be speak- 
ing to me after that fashion, and ye inside my own gate; 
if ye were outside I'd tell ye my mind; but I know het- 
ter manners than to insult any one at my own door-stone: 
it’s little other people know about dacent brecding, or 
they’d not abuse pcople’s friends before people’s faces, 
Mister James M‘Cleary.” 





“T see how it is, Miss Leslie,” replicd James, really | 


angry : “ ye’ve resolved to sell y’erself for y’er board and 
lodging to that grate cask of London porter, Andrew 
Furlong by name, and a booby by nature; but I'll not 
stay in the place to witness y’er parjury—I’ll go to sea, 
or—Ill—” 

“ Ye may go where ye like,” responded the maiden, 


who now thought herself a much aggrieved, injured per- | 


son, “and the sooner the better!” She threw the remains 
of the faded nosegay from her and opened the green gate 
at the same instant; the gate which not ten minutes be- 
fore she had rested on, thinking of James M‘Cleary— 
thinking that he was the best wrestler, the best hurler, 
the best dancer, and the most sober lad in the country ;— 
thinking, moreover, that he was as handsome, if not as 
genteel, as the young ’squire; and wondering if he would 
always love her as dearly as he did then. Yet, in her 
perversity, she flung back the gate for the faithful-minded 
to pass from her cottage, careless of consequences, and, 
at the moment, really believing that she loved him not. 
So much for a wilful woman, before she knows the value 
of earth’s greatest treasure—AN HONEST HEART. 

“ Since it’s come to this,” said poor James, “ any how 
bid me good b’ye, Annie. What, not one ‘ God be wid 
ye,’ to him who will soon be on the salt—salt sea ?” But 
Annie looked more angry than before; thinking, while 
he spoke, that he would come back fast enough to her 
window next morning, bringing fresh grass for her kid, 
or food for her young linnets, or, perchance, flowers to 





deck her hair; or (if he luckily met Peggy the fisher) a| 


new blue silk neckerchief as a peace-offering. 

“ Well, God’s blessing be about ye, Anne; and may ye 
never feel what I do now!” So saying, the young man 
rushed down the green lane, frighting the wood-pigeons 
from their repose, and putting to flight the timid hare 
and tender leveret, who sought their evening meal where 
the dew fell thickly and the clover was most luxuriant. 
There was a fearful reality about the youth’s farewell 
that startled the maiden, obstinate as she was ;—her heart 
beat. violently, and the demon of coquetry was overpower- 
ed by her naturally affectionate feelings. She called, 
faintly at first “James, James, dear James ;? and poor 
little Phillis seampered down the lane, as if she compre- 
hended her mistress’s wish. Presently, Annie was cer- 
tain she heard footsteps approaching ; her first movement 
was to spring forward, and her next (alas, for coquctry !) 
to retire into the parlour and await the return of her lover; 
-—“ what she wished to be true love bade her believe ;” 
there she stood, her eyes freed from their tears, and 
turned from the opened window. Presently the gate was 
unlatched ; in another moment a hand softly pressed her 
arm, and a deep-drawn sigh broke upon her ear. 

“‘ He is very sorry,” thought she, “ and so am I.” She 
turned round, and beheld the good-humoured rosy face of 
mine host of the public: his yellow bob-wig evenly 
placed over his grey hair; his Sunday suit well bruslied; 
and his embroidered waistcoat (pea-green ground, with 
blue roses and scarlet lilies) covering, by its immense 
lapelles, no very juvenile rotundity of figure. Poor An- 
nie! she was absolutely dumb: had Andrew been an 
horned owl she could not have shrunk with more horror 
from his grasp. Her silence afforded her senior lover an 
opportunity of uttering, or rather growling forth, his 
“ proposal.” ‘ Ye sce, Miss Leslie, [ see no reason why 
we two shouldn’t be married, because I have more regard 
for ye, tin to one, than any young fellow could have ; for 


and right from wrong—which is all one. Y’er father, 
but more especially y’er mother (who has oceans of 
sense, for a woman), are for me; and, beautiful as ye 
are, and more beautiful for sartin than any girl in the 
lund, yet ye can’t know what’s good for ye as well as 
they! And ye shall have a jaunting-car—a bran new 
jaunting-car of y’er own, to go to mass or church, as may 
suit y’er conscience, for I'd be far from putting a chain 
upon ye, barring one of roses, which Cupid waves, as the 
song says, ‘for all true constant lovicrs.’ Now miss, 
machree, it being all settled—for sure ye’re too wise to 
refuse sich an offer!—here, on my two bare knees, in 
the moon-bames—that Romeyo swore by, in the play I 
saw when I was as good as own man to an honourable 
member o’ parliament, (it was in this service he learned 
to make long speeches, on which he prided himself great- 
ly)—do I swear to be to you a kind and faithful husband 
—and true to you and you alone.” 

Mister Andrew sank slowly on his knees, for the sake 
of comfort resting his elbows on the window-sill, and 
took forcible possession of Annie’s hand; who angry, 
mortified, and bewildered, hardly knew in what set terms 
to vent her displeasure. Just at this crisis the garden 
gate opened; and little Phillis, who by much suppressed 
growling had manifested her wrath at tle clumsy court- 
| ship of the worthy host, sprang joyously out of the win- 
dow. Before any alteration could take place in the 
attitudes of the parties, James M'‘Cleary stood before 
tiem, boiling with jealousy and rage. “So, Miss Leslie 
—a very pretty manner you’ve treated me in!—and it 
was for that carcass (and he pushed his foot against An- 
drew Furlong), that ye trampled ‘me like the dust; it 
was because He has a few more bits o’ dirty bank notes, 
that he scraped by being a lick-plate to an unworthy 
mimber, who sould his country to the Union and Lord 
Castlereagh: but ye’ll sup sorrow for it—ye will, Annie 
Leslie, for y’er love is wid me, bad as ye are; y’er cheek 
| has blushed, y’er eye has brightened, y’er heart has bate 
for me, as it never will for you, ye foolish, foolish ould 
jcratur, who thinks the finest—the holiest feeling that 
| God gives us, can be bought with gould! But 1 am done; 
as ye have sowed, Annie, so reap. I forgive ye—though 
my heart—my heart—is torn—almost, almost broken ; 
for I thought ye faithful—I was wound up in ye—ye 
were the very core of my heart—and now——” ‘The 
young man pressed his head against a cherry-tree, whose 
wide-spreading branches overshadowed the cottage, un- 
able to articulate. Annie, much affected, rushed into the 
| garden, and took his hand affectionately ; he turned upon 
her a withering look, for the jealous fit was waxing 
stronger. 

“What! do ye want to make more sport of me to 
please y’er young and handsome lover? Oh! that ever 
I should throw ye from me!” He flung back her hand, 
and turned to the gate; but Andrew, the gallant Andrew, 
thought it behooved him to interfere when his lady-love 
was treated in such a disdainfal manner ; and after hav- 
ing, with his new green silk handkerchief, carefully 
dusted the knees of his scarlet plush breeches, came for- 
ward— 

“IT take it that that’s a cowardly thing for you to do, 
James M‘Cleary—a cow 1 

“ What do you say ?” vociferated James, whose passion 
had now found an object to vent itself on— did you 
dare call me a coward?’ He seized the old man by the 
throat, and, griping him as an eagle would a land tor- 
toise, held him at arm’s length: “ Look ye, ye fat ould 
calf, if ye were my equal in age or strength, it isn’t talk- 
ing to ye I'd be; but I’d scorn to ill trate a man of y’er 
years—though I’d give a thousand pounds this minute 
| that ye were young enough for a fair fight, that I might 
have the glory to break every bone in y’er body—but 
there !’—He flung his weighty captive from him with so 
much violence that mine host found himself extended 
amid a quantity of white-heart cabbages; while poor 
James sprang amid the elder-trees, which before had been 
his place of happy concealment, and rushed away. 

Annie stood erect under the shadow of the cherry-tree 
against which James had rested, and the rays of the clear 
full moon, flickering through the foliage, showed that 
her face was pale and still as marble. In vain did Phil- 
lis jump and lick her hand; in vain did Andrew vocifer- 
ate, in tender accents, from the cabbage-bed where he 
lay, trying first to turn upon one side, and then on the 
other—* Will no one take pity on me ?—Will no body 
help me up?” There stood Annie, wondering if the 
scene were real, and if all the misery she endured could 
possibly have originated with herself. She might have 
remained there much longer, had not her father and 
mother returned from the meadows, where they had been 











I am a man of exparience, and know wrong from right, 


distributing the usual dole of spirits to their bare-legged 


labourers. “ Hey, mercy, and what’s the matter noo!” 
exclaimed the old Scotish lady, “ why, Annie, ye’re clean 
daft for certain ; and, good man Andrew ! what has hap- 
pened you, that ye’re rubbing y'er clothes with y’er bit 
napkin, like a fury? Hey! mercy me, if my beautiful 
kail isn’t perfectly ruined, as if a hail hogshead of yill 
had been row’d over it! Speak, ye young hizzy !’—and 
she shook her daughter’s arm—* what is the matter ?” 

“Annie,” said her less eloquent father; “ tell me all about 
it, love ; how.pale you are!’ He led his child affection- 
ately into the little parlour, while Andrew, with doleful 
tone and gesture, related to the “ gude wife” the whole 
story, as far as he was concerned. The poor girl’s feel. 
ings were at length relieved by a passionate burst of 
tears; and, sobbing on her father’s bosom, she told the 
truth, and confessed it was her love of tormenting that 
had caused all the mischief. 

“TI do believe,” said the honest Englishman, “ all you 
women are the same. Your mother was nearly as bad 
in our courting days. James is too hot and too hasty— 
rapid in word and action ; and, knowing him as you do, 
you were wrong to trifle with him; but there, love, I 
must, I suppose, go and find him, and make all right 
again; shall I, Annie ?” : 

“ Father !”. exclaimed the girl, hiding her face in that 
safe resting-place, a parent's bosom. 

“Send old Andrew off, and bring James back to sup. 

2r—eh ?” 

“ Dear father !” 

“ And you will not be perverse, but make sweet friends 
again ?” 

“ Dear, dear father !” 

The good man set off on his embassy, first warning 
his wife not to scold Annie ; adding, somewhat sternly, 
he would not permit her to be sold to any one. To which 
speech, had he waited for it, he would doubtless have re- 
ceived a lengthened reply. 

As Mr. Leslie proceeded down the lane I have so often 
mentioned, he encountered a man well known in the 
country by the soubriquet of “ Alick the Traveller,” who, 
with his wearied donkey, was in search of a place of 
rest. Alick was a person of great importance, known to 
every body, high and low, rich and poor, in the province 
of Leinster: he was an amusing, cunning, good-temper- 
ed fellow, who visited the gentlemen’s houses as a hawker 
of various fish, particularly oysters, which he procured 
from the far-famed Wexford beds; and, after disposing 
of his cargo, he was accustomed to re-load his panniers 
from our cockle-strand of Bannow, which is equally cele- 
brated for that delicate little fish. Neither shoes nor 
stockings did Alick wear; no, he carried them in his 
hand, and never put them on, until he got within sight 
of the genteel houses ;—* he’d be long sorry to give da- 
cent shoes or stockings such usage: sure his feet were 
well used to the stones!” His figure was tall and erect; 
and the long stick of sea-weed, with which he urged poor 
Dapple’s speed, was thrown over his shoulder with the 
careless air that in a well-dressed man would be called 
elegant. A weather-beaten chapeau de paille shaded his 
rough but agreeable features; and stuck on one side of 
it, in the twine which served asa hat-band, were a “ cut- 
ty pipe,” and a few sprigs of beautifully tinted sea-weed 
and delisk, forming an appropriate but singular garniture. 
He was whistling loudly on his way, and cheering his 
weary companion occasionally by kind words of encour- 
agement. 

“God save ye, this fine evening, Mr. Leslie; I was 
just thinking of you, and all y’er good family, which I 
hope is hearty, as well as the woman that owns ye. And 
I was just saying to myself that may-be ye’d let me and 
the baste stay in the corner to night,—for I’ve a power 
o’ beautiful fish, and I want to be early among the gen- 
try. But if the mistress likes a taste of news, or a rat- 
tling hake—” 

“ Alick,” said Leslie, who knew by experience the 
difficulty of stopping his tongue “ when once it was set 
a going,”’—* go to the house ; and there’s a hearty wel- 
come—a good supper and clean straw for ye both. But 
tell me have you seen James M‘Cleary this evening ?” 

“Och! is it James ye’re after? There’s a beautiful 
lobster !—let Kenny, Paddy Kenny (maybe ye don't 
know Paddy the fishmonger, wid the blue door at the 
corner of the ould market in Wexford), let Paddy Kenny 
bate that ! r 

“ But James M‘Cleary mn 

“Trac for ye, he’ll be glad to see ye. Now, Mister 
Leslie, tell us the truth, did ye ever see sich crabs as 
thim in England? Where ’ud they get them and they 
so far from the sea ?” 

“TI want P 














“T humbly ax y’er pardon—I saw him jist now cut- 
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ting off in that way, as straight as a conger eel—I had 
one t’other day, Mister Leslie (it’s as true as that ye’re 
standing there), it weighed is 

“ What ?—did he go across the fields in that direc- 
tion ?” 

“Ts it he ?—troth, no, I skinned him as nate 

“Skinned who ?—James M‘Cleary ?” 

“Och ! no; the conger.” 

“ Will you tell me in what direction you saw James 
M‘Cleary go’?—the misfortune of all Irissmen is, that 
they answer one question by asking another.” 

“T don’t like ye to be taking the country down, after 
that fashion, Mister Leslie: it’s bad manners, and I can’t 
see any misfortune about it; and if I did, there’s no 
good in life of making a cry about it:—but there’s an 
iligant cod !—there’s a whopper !—there’s been no rest 
or peace wid that lump of a fellow all the evening— 
whacking his tail in such a way in the face of every fish 
in the basket; I'll let the misthress have him a bargain 
if she likes, jist to get rid of hin—the tory !” 

Leslie at last found that his questions were useless ; 
so he motioned “ Alick the Traveller” to his dwelling, 
and proceeded on his way to James’s cottage ;—while 
Alick, gazing after him, half muttered, “ there’s no stand- 
ing thim Englishmen; the best of them are so dead like 
—not a word have they in their head ; not the least taste 
in life for conversation. Catch James !—I hope it didn’t 
turn out "bad, though,” he continued, in a still lower 
tone: “ what I said a while agone was all out o’ inno- 
cence, for a bit o’ fun wid the ould one.” He turned, 
and for a moment watched the path taken by Leslie, 
then proceeded on his way, muttering, “ ’tis very quare 
though.” 

At the door of James M‘Cleary’s cottage, Leslie en- 
countered the young man’s mother. “I was jist going 
to your place to ask what’s come over my boy,” said 
she; “I can’t make him out; he came in, in sich a flus- 
ter about tin minutes agone, and kicked up sich a bob- 
bery in no time: floostered over his clothes in the press, 
cursed all the women in the world, bid God bless me, 
and set off, full speed, like a wild deer, across the coun- 
try.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Leslie. 

“T know, Mister Leslie, that my boy has been keeping 
company wid your girl: and I have nothing to say agin 
her ; she has a dale o’ the lady about her, yet is humble 
and modest as any lamb: but I think may-be they've 
had a bit of a ruction about some footy thing or other ; 
but men can’t bear to be contradicted, though I own it’s 
good for them, and more especially James, who has a 
dale of his father in him, who I had to manage (God rest 
his sowl!) like any habby. However, James has too 
much sense to go far, I’m thinking—only to his aunt’s 
husband’s daughter, by the Black-water, fancying, may- 
be, to bring Annie round ; and so I was going to see her, 
to know the rights of it.” ; 

The kind-hearted farmer told her nearly all he knew, 
with fatherly feeling glossing over Annie’s pettishness as 
much as he possibly could. Mrs. M‘Cleary remained 
firm in her opinion that he had only gone down to the 
Black-water, and would return the next day. 

But Leslie’s mind foreboded evil. When he arrived 
at home he found “ Alick the Traveller” comfortably 
seated in the large chimney corner; a cheerful turf fire 
casting its light sometimes in broad masses, sometimes 
in brilliant flashes, over the room: the neat white cloth 
was laid for supper ; and the busy dame was seated oppo- 
site the itinerant man of fish, laughing long and loudly 
at his quaint jokes and merry stories. Annie was look- 
ing vacantly from the door that was shut, to the window 
through which she could not see; and Phillis was 
stretched along the comfortable hearth, rousing herself 
occasionally to reprimand the rudeness of a small white 
kitten, Annie’s particular pet, who obstinately persisted 
in playing with the long silky hairs of the spaniel’s bushy 
tail. When Leslie entered, the poor girl’s heart beat vio- 
lently, and the colour rose and faded almost at the same 
moment. She busied herself about household matters to 
escape observation; broke the salt-cellar in endeavouring 
to force it into the crnet-stand, and verified the old pro- 
verb, “spill the salt and get a scolding ;” for the mother 
did scold, in no measured terms, at the destruction of 
what the careless hizzy had broken.—‘ Did ye na ken 
that it had been used for twenty years and mair?”—she 
reiterated ; “and did Christian woman ever see sic folly, 
to force a broad salt, of thick glass, into a place that can 
na mair than haud a wee bottle! The girl’s daft, and 
that’s the end on’t.””. Notwithstanding the jests of Alick, 
the evening passed heavily : Annie complained of illness, 
and went soon to bed; and as her father kissed her, at 
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moist and cold. Mrs. Leslie soon followed; and the | doesn’t he want—man alive !—to have ye body and suw] ? 
farmer replenished his long pipe as Alick added fresh|—the rig*lar rint, to be sure, for the master; all fair— 
tobacco to his stumpy one. “I’m sorry to see Miss|the little dooshure for himself; the saaling money, it’ a 
Annie so ill,” said the honest hawker in a kindly tone ;} laase is to the fore; and a five-pound note, not amiss as 
“but this time all the girls get tired at the hay-making ;| a civility to his bit of a wife; thin the duty-hens, duty- 
well, it bates all to think how you farmers can be con-|turkies, duty-geese, duty-pigs,—the spinning and the 
tinted jist wid looking on the sky, and watching the| knitting :—sure, if my lord or my lady isn’t to the fore, 
crops, over and over again in the same place. I might) they’ll save them the trouble of looking after sich things ; 
as well lic down and die at on’st, as not keep going trom | and they, ye know, get the cash—that is, as much as the 
place to place. One sees a dale more o’ life, and one} agent chooses to say is their due—and spend it in foreign 
sees more o’ the tricks o’ the times. Och, but the world’s | parts, widout thinking o’ the tears and the blood it costs 
a fine world, only for the people that’s in it!—it’s them} at home.—Och, Mister Leslie! it’s no wonder if we'd 
spiles it—I had something to say to you, Mister Leslie, | have the black heart to sich as them !” 

very particklar, that I came to the knowledge of quite| Leslie, for the first time of his life, felt a doubt as to 
innocent. Ye mind that Mr. Mullager, Maley, as he| the nature of the situation in which he was placed: he 
calls himself tor the sake of the English, has been play-| looked around upon the fair white walls, so dear, so very 
ing the puck wid Lord Clitford’s tinnants, as might be| dear, to the purest feelings of his heart; every object 
expected ; for his mother was a chimbley sweeper, that | had a claim on his affections, even the long wooden peg, 
had the luck to marry a dacent boy enough, only a little} upon which his great coat hung behind the door, was as 
turned three-score; and thin this beautitul scoundrel | valuable to him as if it were of gold. 

came into the world, and, betwixt the two, they left him| “I can hardly understand this,” said le at last; “ you 
the power and all o’ hard yellow ginnees. Now he, be-| know I have always been on good terms with my reigh- 
ing desperate ’cute, got into my lord’s employ, being | bours, yet I have acquired little knowledge in these 
only a slip of a boy at the time. Well, lords, to my | matters: I have always paid my rent to the moment ; 
thinking (barring the ould ancient ones), are only foolish | and, as my twenty-one years’ lease only expired two or 
sort of min, any how—I could go bail that my lord Clif-| three days ago, I have had little opportunity of judging 
ford hadn’t a full knowledge-box, any way; and so,| how Irish agents behave on such occasions.’ 

through one sly turn or other, this fellow bothered him| ‘Dont be running down the country, Mr. Leslie,” 
so, and threw dust in his eyes, and wheedled him, that,| said Alick, quickly, “ there’s a dale in the differ betwixt 
ye know, at last he comes the gintleman over us; and the raale gintry and such musheroons as he ; but keep a 
tould me, Vother day, that as fine a jacky-dorey as iver | look out, for he’s after no good. The day afore yester- 
ye set y’er two good-looking eyes on, was nothing but a| day, whin he behaved so unhandsome to my jacky-dcerey 

fluke-—the ignorant baste! Fine food for sharks he'd} (’twould ha’ done y’er heart good to look at that beautiful 

be; only the cratur that ’ud ate him must be hungry | fish,), he was walking with another spillogue of a fellow 

enough—the thief 0’ the world !” | (the gauger, by the same token) ; and so, as they seemed 

“What has all this to do with me, Alick ?” enquired |as thick as two rogues, whispering and nodding, and 

the Englishman steadily, while the traveller, incensed at laying down the law, I thought if I let the baste go on 

the remembrance of the insult offered to his fish, seat- | he'd keep safe to the road; and so, as they walked up 

tered the burning ashes out of his cutty pipe, to the no/| one side of the hedge that leads to the hill, I jist streeled 

small consternation of the crickets—merry things !—who| up the other, to see, for the honour of ould Ireland, if | 

had come on the hearth-stone to regale on cold potatoes.| could fish out the rogue’s meaning. Well, to be sure, 

“I know,” he continued, “that the agent, or whatever they settled as how the rint should be doubled on the land 

he calls himself, is no friend of mine. When my land-| that fell more especially yours, and fines raised, and the 

lord came to the country, he did me the honour to ask! gauger’s to act as ‘turney :’ but he said that he knew 

my opinion; I showed him the improvements that I, as| you'd pay any thing rather than lave the house ye settled 

an English farmer, thought might be profitable to the|up y’erself; and then tother said that (‘twas the word 

esiate; he desired me to give in an estimate of the ex-| he spoke), ‘the ould Scotch cat’ wouldn’t let ye spind the 

pense ; I did so; but the honest agent, or, more properly | money ; and then t’other held to it, and said ye must go, 

speaking, middle-man, had given one in before: his lord- | for ye set a bad example of indipindence to the neigh- 

ship found that, by my arrangements, the expense was} bours, and a dale more; but the upshot was that they’ 
lessened one half; but Maley persuaded my lord that his) must get rid 0’ ye. And now, God be wid ye, and do 

plans were best, and so e y’er best; and take care of that girl o’ yours, and don’t 

“Ay,” interrupted Alick, “ couldn’t ye have been con-| let the mistress bother her about that ould man, any 

tent to mind y’er farm, and not be putting English plans} more; she’s full o’ little tricks—may sense, not sorrow, 

of improvement into an Irish head, where it’s so hard to! sober thim, say I: good night and thank ye kindly ; Mr. 

make them fit. When the devil was civil, and, like a | Leslie; I’m the boy ’ll look to ye, and dont think bad 0’ 

jintleman, held out his paw to ye, why didu’t ye make} my saying that to the likes o’ you; for you remimber 

y’er bow, and take it ?—sure, that had been only man-| how the swallow brought werd to the eagle where the 

ners, let alone sense—don’t look so bleared! What, ye) fowler stood. God’s blessing be about ye all, Amin!” 

don’t understand me?” Alick advanced his body slowly| And the keen, wandering, good-natured fellow left the 











forward, rested his elbows on the small table, pressed his 
face almost close to Leslie’s, whose turn it was now to 
lay down his pipe, and slowly said, in a firm, audible 
whisper,—* Whin Tim Mullager, the curse o’ the poor— 
the thing in man’s shape, but widout a heart—met ye 
one evening, by chance as you thought, at the far corner 
of the very field ye cut to-day, what tempted ye, (for ye 
mind the time—my lord thought a dale about y’er Eng- 
lish notions thin,) whin he axed ye, as sweet as new 
milk, to join him in that very estimate unknownst to my 
lord, and said, ye mind, that it might be made convanient 
to the both o’ ye, and a dale more to the same purpose ; 
and, instead of seeming to come in, my jewel! you talked 
something about ’tegrity and honour, which was as hard 
for him to make out as priest’s Latin, and walked off as 
stately as the tower of Hook.” 

“ But I never mentioned a syllable of his falsehood to 
do him injury,” exclaimed the astonished farmer! “I 
never breathed it, even, to Lord Clifford.” 

“And more fool you—I ax y’er pardon, but more fool 
you—that was y’er time; and it was the time for more 
than that--it was the time for ye to get a new laase 
upon the ould terms, and not to be trusting to lords’ pro- 
mises, which are as easy broke as any body else’s.” 
“You are a strange fellow, Alick; how did you know 
any thing about my lease? At all events, though it is| 
expired, I am safe enough, for Iam sure that even Ma- 
ley could not wish a better tenant.” 

“A better tinant!” responded Alick, fairly laughing: 
“A better tinant !—fait, that’s not bad!—What does he 








the door of her little chamber, he felt that her cheek was 


care whether ye’re a good or bad tinant to my lord ?— 





house, to share, according to custom, Dapple’s couch of 
clean straw, in the neighbouring shed. 

The next morning Leslie’s family received a visit from 
the agent, to the surprise of Annie and her mother, who 
welcomed him with much civility, while the farmer’s 
naturally independent feelings struggled stputly with his 
interests. If there be onc thing more than another that 
I love in the character of English yeomen, it is their 
steady bearing towards their superiors ; they feel that 
they are free-born men, and they act as such; but an 
Irish farmer must play the spaniel to his landlord, and to 
all that belong to his household, or bear his name ; the 
very sound of justice is to him unknown: he hardly dare 
believe himself a man, much less fancy that from his 
Maker’s hand he came forth a being gifted with quick 
and high intellect—with a heart to feel and a head to 
think, as well, if not better, than the lord of the soil. 
But mind, though it may be suppressed, cannot be de- 
stroyed ; with the Irish peasant, cunning frequently takes 
the place of boldness, and he becomes dangerous to his 
oppressors. Landlords may thank their own wretched 
policy for the crimes of their tenantry, when they cease 
to reside amongst, or even visit, them, but leave them to 
the artful management of ignorant and debased middle- 
men, who uniformly have but two principles of action— 
to blindfold their employer, and gain wealth at the ex- 
pense of proprietor and tenant. 

“ Y’er house is always nate and clane, Mrs. Leslie,” 
said Maley, “and y’er farm does ye credit, master ; I'm 
sorry it’s out of lase, but my duty to my employer ob- 
liges me to tell you that a new lase, if granted, must be 
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